Choose the right material for each job 
from the many varieties of Bakelite Molded 


While a few Bakelite Molding Materials, in brown and 
black, meet most needs, yet there are many cases where 
the material must possess exceptional properties to 
meet special requirements. In other instances colors are 
specified to make an article more distinctive or attractive. 
Whatever the unusual requirement you are almost certain 
to find that a Bakelite Molded Material has been devel- 


oped to meet it. There are materials with extra high 
heat resistance, others with high moisture resistance, and 
others of exceptional dielectric strength. Some varieties 
are very tough, strong and shock resistant. When maxi- 
mum plasticity is demanded there are Bakelite Materials 
possessing this property. Materials in o wide range of 
colors, standard and special, have also been developed. 


When you are confronted by difficult or out-of-the-ordinary molding problems, there is almost sure to be a Bakelite Molding Material already 
developed to meet the requirement, and we invite you to enlist the cooperation of our engineers and laboratories in solving them. 
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To Our FRIENDS 
A Greeting - Hope and Pledge 













AY we extend our very best wishes for the 
coming year and express the hope that 
progress and success will be enjoyed by 
all. 





We shall be most happy if a part of your suc- 
cess be brought about through our efforts in per- 
fecting molded parts and in cooperating with you 
in the development of your product. 


We pledge continued research for the de- 
velopment and betterment of the art of molding’ 
and molded parts. 








MOLDED INSULATION SECTION 
of the 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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The stove control parts 
at the right, molded by 
American Record Corpora- 
tion, are representative of 
the many such parts turned 
out by hundreds of thous- 
ands annually for the coun- 
try’s leading stove manu- 
facturers. These illustra- 
tions show accuracy of 
molding and beauty of de- 
sign, and illustrate molded 
stove parts with and with- 
out metal inserts. Such 
parts may be had in black 
and in plain or mottled 
colors. 














“Molded 


CONTROL PARTS 


for Modern Stoves 


TOVE manufacturers, who demand that their product 
‘J be up to date in every respect, call upon us frequently 
to solve their difficult problems concerning molded con- 





The identifying ° ° . 
— oe = trol parts that are up to their high standards of quality. 
for half a century. Our engineering staff and our immense molding plants 


are ready to solve such problems for you. Inquiries re- 
ceive our prompt attention. Call upon us to work with 
you in designing, as well as executing the molding of 
control parts to modernize your stoves—gas, electric, 
coal and combination. 





FORMERLY THE SCRANTON BUTTON CO. 


merican Record Corporation 








NEW YORK 
1776 Broadway 

CHICAGO Molded Parts of HENOLEC for Every Purpose 
645 Wash. Blvd. BAKELITE LACANITE 
4900 Euclid Bldg. DURITE DUREZ 
145 Rastlawn Ave. Principal Offices and Plants: SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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1930 -- The Close of a Significant 
Decade of Molding 


By C. J. Romieux 


Manager, Indur Dept., International Combustion Tar & Chemical Co. 


ECAUSE of its enormous 

possibilities, the plastic in- 
dustry is today attracting wide 
attention not only in technical 
circles but also in the industrial 
world. Its growth has been so 
great in the past ten years that 
it may be well to call attention 
to the influences that have 
brought it about. In 1920 mold- 
ed plastics were applied to but 
a restricted number of uses. 
Celluloid, shellac, and relatively 
high priced phenol resin were 
the only materials then avail- 
able. Today the molder has a 
much wider choice of material. 
Urea resins, many varieties and 
grades of phenolic resins, vinyl 
products, and cellulose acetate 
have all been developed during 
the last ten years. The prin- 
cipal molded products in 1920 
were phonograph records, but- 
tons, celluloid novelties, and 
electrical insulating parts. 


The Infinite Variety 
Today the variety of molded 
goods is well nigh infinite. 
Taking as an example phenol 
plastics, we find that in 1920 
their use as restricted very 
largely to electrical insulation. 


Today this group of plastics 
finds extended applications, 
in many such unrelated prod- 


ucts as furniture, cameras, in- 
terior decorations, novelties, 
chemical apparatus, bottle caps, 


picture frames, soda fountain 
accessories, automobile parts 
and phonograph records. There 
has also been very great expan- 
sion in the amount of phenolic 
plastics used in the electrical 
industry—for telephones, radios, 
switches, switch plates, elec- 
trical outlets, etc. 

I believe that expansion of 
the phenol plastic industry is 
to be attributed to three basic 
causes. In the first\place, due 
to intensive research, not only 
has the cost of these composi- 
tions decreased, but their qual- 
ity has been very greatly im- 
proved. One of the greatest 
contributions of the research 
chemist has been the develop- 
ment of very fast curing com- 
positions which have made it 
possible for the molder to speed 
up production, thus affording 
him the opportunity to further 
decrease his manufacturing 
costs. Secondly, improvements 
in the quality of compositions 
have also been reflected in the 
quality of the molders’ product. 
This, in turn, has permitted him 
to develop moldings adapted to 
many new service conditions. 
The third important cause is to 
be attributed to the fact that 
thermo-reactive molding com- 
positions are particularly well 
suited to mass production meth- 
ods. Molded parts, as we all 
know, are most economically 


produced when it is possible to 
attain a high rate of produc- 
tion over a considerable period 
of time on one single item. 
Thus, molded products find their 
greatest field when standardized 
parts are required. Improve- 
ments in the technique of mold- 
ing and in the production of 
dyes have also been important 
contributing factors. 


New Materials and Properties 


Concurrently with these im- 
provements in the phenol plas- 
tic group, the special qualities 
of other materials have per- 
mitted the use of molded plas- 
tics in many fields where phe- 
nolic materials are not particu- 
larly well suited. The light color 
and translucency of urea plas- 
tics, combined with their lack 
of odor, relatively high resist- 
ance to shock, chemical stabil- 
ity, and light weight, have put 
in the hands of the molder a 
material which now allows him 
to sell his products in many of 
the fields formerly restricted to 
glass and ceramics. A further 
example is to be found in the 
recent development of an ex- 
tremely fast curing plastic 
which has made possible the 
production by hot stamping 
methods of a new type of inex- 
pensive phonograph record. 

The great variety of molded 
plastics in common everyday 








use may perhaps best be illus- 
trated by following the daily 
routine of a modern business 
man. Just as he is enjoying 
those last few precious moments 
of sleep, he is awakened by the 
buzz of an_ electrical clock 
mounted in an artistic molded 
case. At his bedside there is a 
small table with a glossy lamin- 
ated top on which are a molded 
vacuum bottle and a molded ash 
tray—even the drawer of this 
table is fitted with molded pulls. 
His bed rests on molded casters. 
Many are the products of the 
molder in his bathroom—toilet 
seat, tumblers, electrical out- 
lets and plugs, and even his 


razor. His tooth paste, shaving 
cream, facial lotions, medical 
and toilet preparations are 


tightly and conveniently sealed 
with attractive molded caps in 
a multitude of colors and effects. 
Even his comb and brush are of 
molded products. The doors of 
his house are fitted with mold- 
ed knobs and escutcheon plates. 
Every one of the many electri- 
cal devices in his house con- 
tains one or more molded parts. 

As he steps into his car he 
throws on the ignition, adjusts 


the throttle and spark by push- 
ing little molded levers. In 
shifting gears he grasps a mold- 
ed knob and presses a molded 
button to sound the _ horn. 
Were he curious, under the 
hood of his car he would find a 
molded distributor and discover 
that the timer is driven by 
silent and efficient molded gears. 
The railroad car in which he 
rides to the city is equipped 
with a_ self-contained lighting 
system made possible by the 
use of molded electrical insula- 
tion. The signal system which 
guides his train swiftiy and 
safely to its destination incor- 
porates many molded parts in 
its invisible mechanism. From 
the railroad station he steps 
into a crowded subway car and 
grasps a sanitary molded han- 
dle which has replaced the un- 
sightly straps formerly used. 
In the generation, distribution, 
and control of the electrical 
energy which drives the sub- 
way train, lights the city, and 
runs the elevator swiftly up to 
his office, many molded parts 
are efficiently serving him. On 
his office desk there is a molded 
telephone hand _ set, molded 


pen-holder and desk set, a mold- 
ed calendar case, cigarette box, 
and ash tray. Many molded 
parts are incorporated in type- 
writers, dictaphones, accounting 
and calculating machines. At 
noon he goes to a restaurant 
where luncheon is served him 
on molded trays. Or perhaps 
he has only time to stop at a 
soda fountain for a sandwich. 
Here he finds molded cup hold- 
ers, molded laminated counter 
and table tops, and even molded 
cups and dishes. Behind the 
counter there are ice cream 
cans with sanitary molded cov- 
ers. As he returns to his office 
he lights a molded pipe with a 
molded pocket lighter and dwells 
upon the versatility of molded 
plastics. 
Just a Beginning 

Yet the future applications of 
molded products offer almost 
unlimited possibilities. Dur- 
ing the past year the entire 
molding trade has been most 
active in developing new appli- 
cations for its products. Many 
of these are just beginning to 
be exploited. An increased use 
of molded housings has recently 

(Continued on page 46) 








Ten years ago, this 
brush of unusual de- 
sign would have been 
considered utterly im- 
practical. Displac- 
ing wood and metal 
entirely, molded res- 
inoid provides a 
brush, both hand- 
some and sanitary. 


Photos courtesy Bakelite Corp. 








practise of housing precision instruments in 
molded cases. 
duction and permanent, high finish are out- 
standing advantages. 


pastel colors are becoming the vogue. 
egg cups make apt companions to 
salt cellars, cups and saucers and compart- 
ment plates. 


Photo courtesy General Plastics, Inc. 


The electric clock is typical of the modern 


Rapid, uniform, quantity pro- 


AVA 


Molded tableware in black, contrasting and 
These 
molded 
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Artistic and Ornamental Effects With 
“ficial Plastics 


How the synthetic resins have aided in the reproduc- 
tion of nature’s products and in the decorative arts 


OME of the best minds have 
been engaged for years in 
producing novel imitative ef- 
fects in all kinds of artificial 
materials. Much of the suc- 
cess has been in the field of 
artificial plastics, as one can 
readily see by glancing through 
any issue of Plastics at random. 
And apparently no one type of 
artificial plastic seems at the 
present time to have the edge 
in the variety of pleasing ef- 
fects that have thus far been 
placed before the purchasing 
public. The reason for this is 
that most methods of produc- 
ing the imitative effect such as 
veining, graining, marbleiza- 
tion, striation, etc. depend less 
upon the type of material em- 
ployed than upon the particular 
method of dispersing the color. 
In fact, a large number of the 
methods previously used to pro- 
duce artistic and ornamental 
effects in one type of plastic can 
with a very small change in 
procedure be adapted for an- 
other type. 


Pyroxylin Excluded 


In the following abstracts 
have been included all the 
United States and foreign pat- 
ents disclosing methods of pro- 
ducing imitative effects of ar- 
tistic and ornamental nature in 
resinoid materials. There have 
also been included many pat- 
ents mentioning other types of 
plastics, as some of the methods 
are adaptable to resinoids. 
However, pyroxylin and ana- 
logous types of plastics have 
been specifically excluded as 
that field has been adequately 
covered by Dr. Rossman in a re- 
view entitled “Pyroxylin As An 
Imitative Material’, Plastics, 
February to November, 1929. 


Vol. 7, No. 1. 


January, 1931 


By Charles W. Rivise 








We present here a carefully 
prepared digest of the patents, 
both United States and abroad, 
covering what has been patent- 
ed in this field. 

It seems that almost every 
conceivable scheme has been 
tried, but to the versatile invent- 
or there is plenty of room left 
in which to experiment and 
devise. 








United States Patents 

1. W. F. Niles. 217,705; Mar. 
31, 1879. An ornamental sur- 
face for blood albumen buttons 
is made as follows: Horn or 
hoof is ground, mixed with ad- 
hesive such as gelatin or albu- 
men and then mixed with dry 
colors, sheeted, dried, broken 
up and sprinkled into molds in 
which the blood albumen is to 
be molded, 


2. M. L. Deering. 408.222; Aug. 
6, 1889. Ornamental objects 
such as buttons are made from 
the following composition: Fib- 
rous materials such as wood 
pulp and/or asbestos are re- 
duced to liquid state with water 
mixed with equal amount of 
blood after which the tempera- 
ture is raised to 170 to 200° F. 
Before or after the heating op- 
eration a waterproof gum such 
as rosin, gum shellac or gum 
copal may be added as well as 
creosote to impart appearance 
of horn. 


3. A Luft. 735,278; Aug. 4, 
1903. A plastic material suit- 
able for making imitation am- 
ber, tortoise shell, merschaum, 
coral, billiard balls, buttons, ro- 


settes is made in the following 
manner: Equal parts of phenol 
or its homologues or derivatives 
and formaldehyde or its poly- 
mers, isomers or homologues 
are heated with a condensing 
agent as sulphuric, hydrochloric 
or oxalic acid. Mass that sep- 
arates is washed with water, 
then with alkali, dissolved in 
formalin and glycerine, or alco- 
hol may be incorporated to pre- 
vent hardening with or without 
dyes and fillers. 





4. L. H. Baekeland & N. 
Thurlow. 1,019.408; Mar. 5, 
1912, Filed April 30, 1909. An 
ornamental surface is produced 
upon wood in the following 
manner: Liquid fusible phenol 
condensation product or the re- 
agents necessary to produce 
said product is applied to the 
surface of slightly heated wood 
which is then pressed against 
grained or ornamental surface 
and the temperature raised. 
Wood may be impregnated with 
phenol condensation product 
and compressed during act of 
finishing to increase density of 
surface. The coating material 
may be colored. Veneer may 
be coated by dipping in phenolic 
condensation product and then 
applied to base of wood, metal 
(steel or aluminum), asbestos, 
fabric, paper, stone or pulp 
board, 


5. J. W. Aylsworth. 1,046,137; 
Dec. 3, 1912. Reissued as 13,- 
531. Embossed articles, novel- 
ties, buttons, toys, book covers 
are made from a phenolic con- 
densation product incorporated 
with a plasticity agent such as 
a higher halogen substitution 
derivative of a pehnol, cresol or 
naphthol, Among the examples 
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are mentioned mono, di, tri and 
penta-chloro-phenols added to 
reagents before the condensa- 
tion. 


6. O. Eberhard. 1,083,275; Jan. 
6, 1914. Method and apparatus 
is disclosed for making articles 
from plastic cords of different 
colors. The plastic cords are led 
into a mixing chamber under 
constant pressure where they 
are united into a patterned cord. 
In Patent 1,095,979 Eberhard 
discloses means for changing 
the patterned effect made as de- 
scribed above. 








7. J. W. Aylsworth. 1,094,828; 
April 28, 1914. Filed Aug. 26, 
1910. A mold is painted or dip- 
ped into solution of fusible phe- 
nolic condensation product mix- 
ed with a hardening agent such 
as a methylene-containing body 
or with the reagents necessary 
to form the condensation prod- 
ucts such as phenol and formal- 
dehyde. The condensation 
product may be that described 
in Patent 1,029,737 and 1,020,- 
593 or various shellac substi- 
tutes of phenolic or cresolic 
origin or the coating material 
may be the lacquer or varnish 
described in Patent 1,098,608. 
The solvent may be a volatile 
one such as amyl alcohol or a 
solid solvent such as mono- 
nitro-naphthalene, oil of mir- 
bane, camphor oil, di-nito-ben- 
zol, acetanilide, phthalic anhy- 
dride, or anhydrous phenol, In 
case phenol is used an excess 
of hexamethylenetetramine 
must be supplied to interact 
therewith. An inert pigment 
may be incorporated into the 
coating. The coating is dried 
and heated to form final prod- 
uct, the object to be surfaced 
is compressed thereagainst un- 
der heat and the object remov- 
ed with its coating. A great 
many articles such as white bil- 
liard balls, disk or cylinder rec- 
ords, colored veneers or embos- 
sed or plain articles of furni- 
ture, colored designs or pictures 
in a variety of colors, letters or 
figures on objects, buttons, toil- 
et articles, ornaments, tools, in- 
strument handles, parts of jew- 
elry, toys, tiling, book covers, 


it 














ornamental lumber and wall 
covers may be formed by this 
method. Paper dishes may be 
surfaced and ornamental de- 
signs similar to those used up- 
on China Dishes may be made 
thereon. Mother of pearl sur- 
faces may be made by coating 
the mold with transparent lac- 
quers and dusting powdered or 
granulated pear! shell on the 
sticky coating or by painting 
the mold with a mixture of 
powdered pearl shell and phe- 
nolic lacquer solution. White 
surfaces can be made from a 
mixture of powdered phenol 
resin described in Patent 1,029- 
737 and 1,020,593, trioxymethy- 
lene, a solid fatty acid such as 
stearic barium sulphate or other 
white pigment and a _ solvent 
such as amy] alcohol. Pictures, 
photographs and colored de- 
signs may be indelibly molded 
on the surfaces of objects by 
first coating the mold with a 
transparent film of phenolic 
lacquer, applying the design to 
the coating and protecting the 
same by means of a final coat- 
ing of lacquer before pressing 
the article to be surfaced there- 
by. Articles may be molded of 
materials which themselves 
will not stick to hardened ven- 
eer, by applying the veneer in 
several coats and leaving the 
last coat dry but unhardened 
before pressing the article 
thereagainst. 





8. J. W. Aylsworth. 1,098,608; 
June 2, 1914. Filed Feb. 11, 
1910. A product suitable for 
use as an enamel for metals, 
wood, cardboard, fabric, paper, 
or leather; to form surfaces for 
embossing operations, and 
which may be incorporated with 
inert pulverized fillers and pig- 
ments to form veneers for wood, 
and with woven fabrics or paper 
to form binding for books may 
be made in the following man- 
ner: Phenolic resins such as de- 
scribed in Patents 1,029,737 and 
1,102,630 or any of the so-called 
shellac substitutes of phenolic 
or cresolic origin are dissolved 
in methylated spirits, grain al- 
cohol, wood alcohol or acetone, 
or mixtures thereof together 





with hexamethylenetetramine 
or the products obtained by re- 
acting upon aqueous ammonia 
with formaldehyde or polymers 
thereof as described in Patent 
1,020,593. The phenol resin and 
hardening agent may be anhy- 
drous. The ingredients may be 
separately dissolved in the solv- 
ents and mixed or they may be 
dissolved together or the solv- 
ent may be omitted and the 
methyleneamine and phenol res- 
in mixed while the resin is in 
fused condition in which case 
the mixture may be rolled into 
thin sheets for being dissolved 
in the solvents or made up into 
rolls. When used as a varnish, 
the product is hardened by 
passing heating device over sur- 
face. When used as film to be 
applied to a backing to be em- 
bossed or shaped, a_ suitable 
solid solvent such as mentioned 
in Patent 1,102,630 should be 
incorporated therewith. Among 
such solvents are mentioned 
naphthalene and some of its de- 
rivatives especially the mono- 
nitro, di-nitro and mono-chloro 
and__ tetra-chloro-naphthalenes, 
dinitro-benzene, preferably the 
meta variety, acetanilide, ricino- 
leic acid and ricinelaidic acid 
and their anhydrides, benzoic 
acid and anhydride and di-phe- 
nylamine. 


9. J. W. Aylsworth. 1,098,610; 
June 2, 1914. Filed Oct. 28, 
1913. A plate made or surfaced 
with a phenolic condensation 
product containing a plasticity 
agent is pressed while hot and 
plastic against the particular 
design, which may be in relief 
or intaglio, and cooled while in 
contact therewith. A coloring 
material may be rubbed over 
the surface of the plate, and 
the depressions filled with a 
contrasting pigment, after 
which the surface may be 
ground and coated with a var- 
nish such as collodion, cellulose 
acetate, copal or an alcoholic 
solution of a phenolic resin. 








10. W. A. Beatty. 1,134,436; 
April 6, 1915. Filed Aug. 26, 
1913. Wood, paper, leather or 
other porous substance is sub- 
jected to heat in a vacuum to 
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open the pores and treated with 
the synthetic gum produced by 
the action of formaldehyde on 
dioxy - diphenyl- dimethylmeth- 
ane in the presence of acids or 
alkalis as described in Patent 
1,225,046. The gum may be ap- 
plied in a pure and liquid state, 
or diluted with solvents. The 
impregnated material is heated 
with or without pressure or 
subjected to ordinary tempera- 
ture without pressure. The gum 
may be suitably colored or salts 
may be incorporated therewith 
which, when liberated in the 
grain of the wood, will produce 
highly artistic effects. 





11. W. A. Beatty. 1,156,969; Oct. 
19, 1915. Filed Jan. 3, 1913. 
Product suitable as a substitute 
for rubber, celluloid, ivory, tor- 
toise shell or horn in the mak- 
ing of combs, buttons, etc., is 
made from a mixture of cellu- 
lose acetate or nitrocellulose 
and __ diox y-dipheny]-dimethyl- 
methane made as described in 
Patent 1,225,748. Mixture may 
be dyed or colored and incorpor- 
ated with fillers and camphor 
or camphor substitutes. 





12. W. A. Beatty. 1,158,962; 
Nov. 2, 1915. Filed Jan. 3, 
1913. Dioxy-diphenyl-dimethyl- 
methane made as described in 
Patent 1,225,748 is used to 
make articles usually made 
from ivory, amber, horn, tor- 
toise shell, or celluloid or to coat 
such articles. The gum may be 
incorporated with fillers or dyes 
or pigments. Wood made por- 
ous by heat treatment may be 
stained, coated with the gum 
and made into articles of fur- 
niture. 





13. F. Thomas. 1,159,878; Nov. 
9, 1916. Veining, graining or 
designs are produced by allow- 
ing separate streams of vari- 
ously colored alkali caseinate 
solutions to fall freely in the 
form of drops on to a common 
point within a precipitation bath 
consisting of calcium chloride 
and formaldehyde. 
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14, F. Thomas. 1,159.879; Nov. 
9, 1915. Rough blanks for but- 
tons and beads are formed by 
forming separate cells open at 
their upper ends within a body 
of coagulating solution (mag- 
nesium chloride or calcium 
chloride) and allowing streams 
of alkali caseinate to flow in 
freely. 


15. L. H. Baekeland. 1,160,363; 
Nov. 16, 1915. Filed Nov. 30, 
1910. Signs, ornaments and 
fancy articles may be made in 
the following manner:—A base 
consisting of plaster of Paris, 
mixtures of magnesia with as- 
bestos or other fiber, Portland 
or artificial cement is coated 
with or dipped into initial phe- 
nolic condensation product dis- 
solved in alcohol or into re- 
agents that will react to form 
such product. Heat is applied 
to harden. Pigments may be 
incorporated in the product. 








16. L. H. Baekeland, 1,160,365; 
Nov. 16, 1915. Division of Pat- 
ent 1,160,362. Fancy or orna- 
mental articles such as buttons, 
knife handles, umbrella han- 
dles, billiard balls, pipe stems, 
trays, furniture, etc. are form- 
ed from composition made as 
follows:—Partial phenolic con- 
densation products or necessary 
reagents to form same are mix- 
ed with wet wood pulp, soda 
pulp, cellulose, asbestos, rag, 
cotton, etc., with or without 
suitable condensing agents 
which may afterwards be neu- 
tralized with salts of aluminum, 
copper, iron, zinc, cobalt which 
will modify the color of the 
product. Sizing material such 
as starch, glue or resinous soaps 
may be added as well as fillers 
such as China clay, soap stone, 
mica, aluminum powder or pow- 
dered final condensation prod- 
uct. Different colored papers 
may be used and paper may be 
given a gloss by dusting over 
with partial phenol condensa- 
tion product. 





17. L. Lilienfeld. 1,217,027; Feb. 
20, 1917. Division of Applica- 
tion Serial No. 754,333 a con- 
tinuation of which has matured 
into Patent 1,217,028. Invention 








is directed to use of ethers of 
cellulose as substitute for cellu- 
lose esters in the manufacture 
of films. The ethers of cellu- 
lose such as cellulose ethy! ether 
made as in Patent 1,188,376 is 
dissolved in any of the solvents 
mentioned in Patent 1,217,028, 
mixed with softening agents 
and colloiding mediums among 
which are mentioned resins and 
the resinous condensation prod- 
ucts of phenols and aldehydes 
or of the aromatic amines and 
aldehydes and made into films 
in the usual manner. Product 
may be used in photography, as 
substitute for glass. cellulose or 
nitrocellulose for gelatin in or- 
namentation or packing. 





18. S. Satow. 1,245,981. Nov. 6, 
1917. Filed Dec. 30, 1916. Re- 
fined proteid from beans, peas, 
wheat, corn, etc. is subjected to 
action of glutinizing agent such 
as phenol or cresol and treated 
with suitable condensing agent 
such as formaldehyde, hexa- 
methylenetetramine or trioxy- 
methylene. Suitable aniline dye 
or pigment and solvent such as 
benzine may be added. 

Product may be used to coat 
wood, bamboo, stone, earthen- 
ware, glass, metal, paper board, 
etc. Product may be applied to 
stone or concrete to produce 
facing tile or ornamental cor- 
nices or to glass to produce 
stained glass effects. 





19. S. Satow. 1,245,982. Nov. 6, 
1917. Filed Feb. 1, 1917. Sub- 
stance such as described in Pat- 
ent 1,245,981 mixed with aniline 
dye or pigment and nitro-ben- 
zol, aniline, carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, chloroform or oleic acid is 
applied to article such as brick 
cement tiles, blocks or paper 
board which may have been 
coated with starch paste and 
some earthy material to give 
smooth surface. Air may be 
removed from body by means 
of vacuum before impregnation. 
Ornamental effect may be pro- 
duced by applying differently 
coated liquids to different parts 
of the article or by making pic- 
ture, design, etc. like orna- 
mental stained glass. 











N_ contradistinction to the 

phenolic resins, there are 
those made entirely from alde- 
hydes, ketones and _ similarly 
substances. As but little has 
been published on this subject 
a somewhat more detailed de- 
scription of the process may be 
useful, 

W. O. Herrman and UH. 
Deutsch in their U. S. P. 1,767,- 
759, describe the process as fol- 
lows. An interesting side-light 
is that this application remain- 
ed “only” nine years in the Pat- 
ent Office, being filed in 1921. 

This invention relates to a 
process of manufacturing resin- 
ous condensation products. It 
is known that in the condensa- 
tion of acetaldehyde with alka- 
line substances viscous resin- 
like compounds are obtained, 
which are known by the name 
of aldehyde resins. These alde- 
hyde resins have been looked 
upon as undesirable by-prod- 
ucts of no technical possibili- 
ties and it was not until quite 
recently that they have been 
utilized for certain technical 
purposes, for example, as a sub- 
stitute for linseed oil. 


Further Condensation 


Our present invention is bas- 
ed on the discovery that it is 
possible to obtain from the vis- 
cous resin-like products, which, 
for example, are formed by the 
action of an alkali upon ali- 
phatic aldehyde with more than 
one carbon atom, as, for in- 
stance, acetaldehyde, solid res- 
inous condensation products 
of valuable technical properties, 
by subjecting these viscous pro- 
ducts of condensation to a fur- 
ther treatment with alkaline 
acting means, 


When further 


subjecting 
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these viscous resin-like prod- 
ucts to a treatment with alka- 
line acting means, while taking 
proper care that these products 
are brought into contact with 
the alkaline solution in a finely 
divided state, solid resinous con- 
densation products will be ob- 
tained, which may be filtered, 
pulverized, and freed from the 
alkaline solution. 


Instead of starting from the 
viscous resin-like products, one 
may start from their parent 
substances, i.e. the 
aldehydes and their non-resin- 
ous transformation products, 
such as paradol, dimere of cro- 
tonaldehyde. As alkaline sub- 
stances hydroxides, and carbon- 
ates and sulphides of the alkali 
group, the hydroxides of alkali 
earth group and other alkaline 
compounds may be used. 

Both concentration and quan- 
tity of the alkaline substances 
may be subjected to changes 
within very wide limits. 

Acetaldehyde Vapor 

Acetaldehyde may also ad- 
vantageously be used in the 
shape of a vapor diluted with 
indifferent gases, which would 
serve as a mixing agent for the 
liquid. It is of practical value 
to let the gas circulate, so that 
part of the reaction heat, which 
has become free, may be remov- 
ed, by the condensation of the 
gaseous water. If desired, one 
may add a suitable solvent, 
such as paraldehyde to the solu- 
tion for the solid masses, which 
are formed during reaction. 

Solidification of the viscous 
products of condensation by the 
employment of alkaline sub- 
stances in accordance with this 
invention may likewise be ef- 
fected by rolling or kneading 
them with alkali lye. 





aliphatic 






Aldehyde Resins Made from a Single 
Raw Material 


Acetaldehyde, paraldehyde, aldol, crotonaldehyde form 
basis for products similar to other synthetic resins 





Example 1 
500 parts of acetaldehyde are 
gradually introduced into a con- 
tainer with 300 parts of 20% 
sodium solution, which contain- 
er must be provided with a vig- 
orously acting stirring device 
and a cooling jacket. Under 
dissipation of heat, which may 
be done by cooling, first of all 
some fluid products are obtain- 
ed which, on the continued 
treatment with the sodium solu- 
tion quickly become more vis- 
cous or tough and finally as- 
sume the shape of a solid red- 
colored compound. This may 
then be separated from the su- 
perfluous liquid by filtration or 
otherwise. 
Example 2 
Add 300 parts of a 20% sod- 
ium solution to 300 parts of 
paraldehyde into a stirring ves- 
sel provided with a _ cooling 
jacket. To this are gradually 
added 500 parts of acetalde- 
hyde. After the reaction ceases, 
the resinous solution thus pro- 
duced is separated from the 
mother liquor and the resinous 
condensation product may be 
obtained from the solving ag- 
ent by a refining process. One 
may, however, also employ the 
solution direct, for example, for 
use as a varnish. 
Example 
500 parts of aldol are intro- 
duced, while stirring and cool- 
ing, into 500 parts of a 5% sod- 
ium solution. The process of 
the reaction corresponds to 
that referred to in Example No. 
1. After a short time, solid 
resinous condensation products 
will be obtained. 
Example 4 
400 parts of crotonaldehyde 
are introduced, while stirring 
and cooling, into 200 parts of 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Colorful Molding Materials 


as applied to 






The Automobile Industry 


By W. K. Woodruff 


Sales Engineer, Celluloid Corp. 


URING the early years of 

automobile manufacture all 
efforts, and available engineer- 
ing ability, were naturally con- 
centrated on the development 
and construction of the individ- 
ual motors and their comple- 
mentary parts. High speed 
tests, elaborate road _ tests, 
mountain climbing, and desert 
crossings have all contributed 
to the motor development by 
bringing out weak spots in de- 
sign and furnishing definite 
data from which the engineers 
could calculate their safety fac- 
tors and, thereby, increase the 
life of the motors and parts. 
This work has been so thor- 
oughly done and engineering de- 
tails so minutely worked out 
that today the individual pur- 
chaser of any priced car has 
very little to worry about as far 
as the life or working qualities 
of the motor is concerned, and 
can be pretty well assured that 
he is getting his money’s worth. 
This fact is well proven if you 
consider how many men are ac- 
tually buying cars today, main- 
ly on appearance and design, 
and when it comes to a lady’s 
choice, who after all has the 
final choice in most families, we 
know that color and style win. 


Molded Colors Studied 


So, during the past few years, 
the engineers of the various au- 
tomobile manufacturers have 
directed more and more atten- 
tion to the color and style prob- 
lems of their cars. They have 


employed artists, color design- 
ers, stylists and varied types of 
specialists to work out their 
color problems. 


They have con- 
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ducted elaborate color 
educational programs 
to stimulate the pro- 
per interest and ap- 
preciation of color 
blends and richness of 
tones. They have 
worked into their 
body colors the color 
blends of rich mater- 
ials, and the interior 
trims and upholsteries 
have been of com- 
plementary tones. In 
this search they have 
studied the color ef- 
fects in rare old tapes- 
tries, in quartz and 
other natural stones, 
and even the plumage 
of birds. All details 


have been studied and ‘cue’ 





RADUATE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Corporation and took the factory 
course. Did considerable work in Development and Re- 


W. K. WOODRUFF 


Mechanical Engineer, Drexel Institute, 
1920. Immediately went with the 
training 


and at one time was Development Engi- 





, search Dept., 
worked 0 ut wi th neer of the Manufacturing Department. Worked in 
minute detail even as capacity of Sales Service Representative for several 
. ° - ‘ years. Then went into direct sales work and built up 
In the forerunning a very good territory in the metropolitan area. 


motor design. 
But in this styling 


Since January, 1930, Mr. Woodruff has been Sales 
Engineer with the Lumarith Division and has been 
taking the story of this new and interesting materia! 
throughout the country. 


of color and design 
there naturally enters the ele- 
ment of chance, that it will or 
will not appeal and take with the 
public. Colors must be forecast 
for the coming year and new 
effects must be continually creat- 
ed to stimulate the public in- 
terest. This is especially true at 
the present time, since cars in 
the same price range compete 
more and more on style and ap- 
pearance, and the engineers are 
always glad to obtain whatever 
help they can from the material 
manufacturers. 

In appreciation of this fact. 
the Celluloid Corporation re- 
cently conducted a thorough in- 
vestigation in the automobile 
industry and obtained their re- 


action to light-colored molding 
materials for interior trim and 
hardware parts. Much time 
had been spent in the prepara- 
tion of a complete display of 
molded parts, the assembly of 
which involved many of the 
trade molders in the country, as 
the available molds were widely 
scattered. The cooperation of 
the trade molders in quickly 
making up these samples, did 
much to speed up the investi- 
gation. This complete display 
of attractive, molded automo- 
bile hardware parts was then 
presented to the Body and De- 
sign Engineers of the leading 
automobile manufacturers in 
this country. It was taken as 
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well to the auto body manufac- 
turers and the hardware manu- 
facturers, and everywhere was 
very favorably and enthusias- 
tically received. The body en- 
gineers began to visualize new 
color effects for their interiors 
and perhaps new parts to be 
molded. The hardware engi- 
neers at once took to the color- 
ful molding material in con- 
junction with their hardware 
parts. They could see where it 
would set off, to best . advan- 
tage, their very attractive metal 
designs and finishes. Some of 
them even’ expressed’ the 
thought that they would make 
new designs in metal to go with 
the molded parts. The display, 
which was exhibited, included 
steering wheels, gear shift 
balls, control parts, choke but- 
tons, panel pulls, vanity cases, 
smoking sets, door knobs, es- 
cutheons, door handles and dome 


lights. The parts were all 
molded in the same color, which 
was a neutral mottle, capable of 
harmonizing with various up- 
holstery tones, and really made 
a very impressive exhibit. The 
engineers reacted at once and 
felt that here was something 
that would solve one of their 
immediate problems of new 
effects. They all expressed the 
opinion that the right amount 
of molded parts, in the proper 
colors, and in conjunction with 
their present or redesigned 
hardware, would undoubtedly 
increase the attractiveness of 
the sedan interiors. 


The Season’s Forecast 


At the recent Auto Salons in 
Chicago and New York City, col- 
ors were more or less forcast 
for 1931. There was a promin- 
ence of the greens and browns, 
and there was everywhere a 


definite leaning toward pastel 
hues. Some sport models in 
pastel shades have even includ- 
ed pastel colors on the hardware 
and steering wheels. 

In view of the modern color 
trends and demands for new and 
varied effects, the Body Engin- 
eers of the various auto manu- 
facturers have readily take to 
Lumarite, the cellulose acetate 
molding material, as a product 
suited to their needs. Here they 
can work with color to their 
hearts content and even obtain 
reproductions of the natural 
tones. The technical resources 
of the Celluloid Corporation are 
at the disposal of the automo- 
tive engineers in working out 
their problems. It should also 
be of mutual advantage to the 
trade molders to keep in close 
touch with this particular field 
as the potential possibilities are 
great and the use of molded 
parts only in its infancy. 








consider 
terials for interior trim 
and hardware parts. 
These molded Lumarith 
pieces, simulating natural 
stone and old tapestry 
effects, complement the 
upholstery and color 
scheme of the new car. 
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‘THE fact that cars in the same priuve 

range compete on the basis of 
style and appearance has prompted 
designers and engineers to seriously 
light-colored molding ma- 
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The Plastics Industry Abroad 


Part II; Continued from December “Plastics” 


A resume of past accomplishments and the 
trends of future developments are discussed 


HE demand for white mold- 

ing powders in England and 
France increases, which was to 
be expected from the success of 
cast white materials all over 
Europe. A very lively pace is 
shown by the different compan- 
ies engaged in the development 
and manufacture of resinoids. 
Bakelite, of course, is establish- 
ed in both countries: in Eng- 
land they transformed _ the 
Dammard Lacquer Co., Greet, 
into Bakelite, Ltd., and in 
France La Bakelite in Paris 
supplies the molding with the 
necessary raw material. Eng- 
land has furthermore, on its 
list the British Insulite Ltd. 
(Britsulith, a phenolic material), 
Birkbys Ltd., Liveredge York 
(Elo, phenolic) Ferguson, Lea 
Park Works, London (Nestor- 
ite Molding Powder), Lorival 
Mfg. Co., Southall, Middlesex, 
(Lorival), British Xylonite Co., 
Ltd. (hard rubber and syn- 
thetic resins), Indurite, Ltd., 
London (Indurite) and _ of 
course, among others, the two 
big hits: Rossiter’s Beetle and 
Dreyfus’ Celastoid, which we 
will discuss in the second part 
of this article among amino- 
plastics and cellulose acetate 
plastics. 


French Products 


France shows a _ number of 
factories and trade-names 
among the synthetic plastics 
producers. We do not wish to 
state that all of these belong to 
the phenolic family, but we 
quote them nevertheless: Soc. 
Nobel Francaise (Agatine rods 
and Sicalith N), Charles Mar- 
tin, Levalloid (Isoloid), Societe 
Industrielle des matieres Plat- 
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tiques (Carbolite Sicoid), “‘La 
Syntholite,” Soc. anon., Paris 
(Syntholite) Soc. Roux, Paris 
(Amiantine), Compagnie Gen- 
erale d’Electricite (Carnoid, 
Cegeite) Societe Francais at 
Vitry (Coralex), Etablimements 
Grivolas, Paris  (Electroine, 
Electrolit), Soc. “Oyannoxienne, 
Oyannaux (Luxalith, Oyocetile, 
Se. Bellinite, Bellignat (Novo- 
lite), soc. Grandgerar, Perreux, 
(Stabilite), Soc. de Prod. Chim: 
La Ronite, Rony-sous-Bois (Ro- 
nite). 


Three comparatively new and 
interesting French products may 
be mentioned: “Thiolite” pro- 
duced by the Soc. Levy, Samuel 
and Levy at  Joinville-de-Pont 
(a phenolic resin treated with 
sulphur chloride). The heat 
polymerized masses are infus- 
ible, hard, non-inflammable, 
and show remarkable dielectric 
properties. “Thiobonite” a 
mixture of hard rubber and 
synthetic resin, said to be more 
heat resisting than regular 
ebonite and of good resistance 
to alkalis. “Thiojectite” a sub- 
stance of special value for die 
casting is molded at high tem- 
perature. The manufacturers 
of the latter two products are 
not mentioned. 


The production of the rest 
of the European countries, such 
as Spain, the Balkan countries, 
Poland and the Baltic and 
Nordic States does not amount 
to much. Promising starts are 
made in several instances, and 
the Bakelite Co. in Stockholm 
has found enough followers and 
customers to warrant her ex- 
istence but there are still many 
opportunities for development. 

A few months ago “Plastics” 


noted that the inventor of a 
furfural lignin resin had donated 
his patent*® to the public. This 
should engage the interest of 
wood pulp producing countries 
such as Sweden, Finland and 
Germany, where enormous 
quantities of lignin run into the 
sewers as a waste product. Ger- 
many alone eliminates in this 
way 900,000 tons vearly. The 
other component, furfural, has 
not yet become a material. of 
great interest in Europe, at 
least not to such an extent as 
in the United States. But if 
the necessity arises and lignin 
as a raw material for plastics 
should become a fact, there is 
no doubt that chemists on the 
other side of the ocean will cope 
with the emergency and find 
ways and means to produce the 
necessary furfural if another 
aldehyde should not prove to be 
as useful. 


The Everlasting Search 


The search for new materials 
and markets and the desire of 
raising the standard of semi- 
finished materials developed in- 
to an intensive struggle for new 
chemical starting points. “The 
pulling force to attract goods, 
quickly leads the manufacturer 
back to his sources of raw ma- 
terials and supplies. He wants 
to control them; he does con- 
trol them. And out of the com- 
petitive welter comes what is 
beginning to be termed the 
“vertical trust”; the concern 
that owns the entire chain of 
processes from the gathering 
of the raw material. through 
the manumacturing and assem- 
bling stages, straight down to 
the distribution and sale of the 
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finished product.” Compounds 
such as phenol and cresol were 
available in abundance and 
therefore their output could not 
be pooled by a few manufactur- 
ers of phenol plastics with the 
purpose of excluding new manu- 
facturing units. Raschig in 
Ludwigshafen is one of the few 
to use his own coal mines, pro- 


ducing his own phenol and 
manufacturing his resinoid 
therefrom. 


Scarcer materials were neces- 
sary to be worthwhile to inter- 
est the chemical industrialists. 
Materials, which could not be 
procured by everybody, which 
needed intensive scientific work 
before commercial production, 
and required large capital for 
their processing and handling; 
which allowed a decidedly exclu- 
sive control of their output.— 
This idea finds its application 
in the field of aminoplastics and 
also dominates the cellulose es- 
ter plastics A few big chemical 
combines control them. The 
purchaser of small quantities 
of urea and thiourea must de- 
pend on the half dozen or less 
controlling forces which de- 
termine the prices of these pro- 
ducts. The European manufac- 
turer of limited resources may 
not be able to buy even a few 
tons of cellulose acetate and 
transform them into plastic 
masses should his sources be 
barred to him, There are not 
many who do it now. The ulti- 
mate effect of this situation is 
clear. These products can go 
only one way—the way of all 
chemical raw materials along 
the trading paths of the big 
chemical combines. 


The Aminoplastics 


It was the strategic position of 
some of our new plastics which 
warranted the above considera- 
tions. The aminoplastics, among 
them, shall now be more closely 
analyzed. F. Pollack in Vienna, 
was the first to approach trans- 
parent urea compounds in a 
successful manner shortly after 
the war. Publication of an ar- 
ticle about his new “synthetic 
glass” in the Chemiker Zeitung 
stirred up considerable com- 
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ment, not the least by his appli- 
cation of colloid chemical theo- 
ries and practices to resinoid 
plastic processes. ‘“Pollopas” 
and its later imitators faced 
many difficulties during the 
first years. The problem of 
proper dehydration of the con- 


densation caused the finished 
products to develop cracks, 
starting with fine hairlike 


scratches on the surface, but 
often multiplying and in ‘time 
destroying the whole article. 
This has been remedied and the 
fact that the great chemical 
mammoth concerns such as the 
I. G. in Germany and Ciba in 
Switzerland are filing patent af- 
ter patent along this line should 
sufficiently prove the value of 
this material. Pollack, assisted 
by Prof. Baly, extended his in- 
terests to England (Plass, man- 
ufactured by British Pollopas 
Co. Ltd.). France developed 
“Prystal” through the _ Soc. 
Nobel Francaise, Paris, and 
Barthelmy was active in de- 
veloping new resins for the Soc. 
Industrielle des Mati¢res Plas- 
tiques. 

While these cast aminoplastics 
made their way from east to 
west, another product was de- 
veloped in England on a partly 
new basis and is now starting 
its successful way eastward 
over the continent. It is Beetle, 
the remarkable’ ureathiourea 
molding powder. It filled a gap 
in the field of white or light- 
colored synthetic resins. The 
inventor, E. Ch. Rossiter, de- 
veloped a whole line of molded 
colors which until then were 
difficult to obtain from other 
materials. British Cyanides 
Ltd., controlling this raw ma- 
terial by their monoply of the 
by-products from the Birming- 
ham gas factories, succeeded in 
developing a market for this 
elastic and strong compound. 
A series of companies are mold- 
ing Beetle exclusively and trade 
names such as Beatl, Bandalas- 
ta, Beacon, Endura, Birmite, In- 
fuselax, ML, Linga-Longa indi- 
cate the expansion of this field. 
Exports are invading the conti- 
nent and the Rheinisch West- 
fahlische Sprengstoff A. G. is 








said to have negotiated for the 
manufacturing rights in Ger- 
many. Another concern in Ger- 
many apparently is starting 
along similar lines with Albore- 
sin. We mentioned this product 
when we discussed the Kontakt- 
Roemmler Werke. 


Other Whites 


But a new competitor to 
Beetle, Kelacoma, was develop- 
ed in England. It is a urea-thio- 
urea product, combined with a 
phenolic resin to insure easier 
flow and “pull,” and to give the 
greatest possible water resist- 


ance®. The Kelacoma Ltd. in 
Welwyn, Garden City, offers 
this molding powder in all 


shades including white (No. 88) 
and Ivory White, which com- 
pete well with Beetle Industrial 
White. It will be an interesting 
study to follow the development 
of these light-colored products 
and whether they will cause the 
revival of a new “white era” for 
kitchens and bath rooms. 

The inventive forces which 
made for a steady growth in 
the productive volume and the 
increase in number of new pro- 
cesses, were not able to lower 
the reputation and merits of 
the oldest commercial plastic 
material. On the contrary, in 
spite of its age—Hyatt started 
manufacturing in Newark in 
1869—pyroxylin plastics are 
still going strong. New and com- 
peting synthetic plastics sprang 
up year by year, but chemical 
improvements and mechanical 
inventions in the pyroxylin field 
kept abreast of the new forces. 
The surplus of idle rolls in the 
powder factories shortly after 
the war caused some worry in 
this industry. But things set- 
tled down and new outlets for 
the pyroxylin stock were open- 
ed. Sheets for laminated glass 
are one of these items, confirm- 
ing again the remarkable ver- 
satality of pyroxylin. The in- 
creasing use of films for photo- 
graphic purposes, especially in 
the movie industry, further 
compensated the losses caused 
by other and cheaper synthetic 
plastics. The only new pyroxy- 
lin producing units starting op- 
eration during the past decade 
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are the Italian plants at Casti- 
glione Olona while during the 
same period one large unit, Lig- 
nose in Germany, has suspended 
operations. 

It would be beside the point 
to mention here the names of 
pyroxylin producers in Europe. 
They are well-known to our 
trade. But pyroxylin plastics 
should not be discussed without 
mentioning Japan’s activities in 
this field. The chief manufac- 
turing places are Tokio and 
Osaka, but the hub of the out- 
put is furnished by one com- 
pany only; The Dainippon Cel- 
luloid Co., Ltd., which produces 
nearly twice as much as all the 
others combined. 


The Camphor Situation 


The camphor monopoly, suc- 
cessfully broken only by the 
synthetic product of Schering 
in Germany, is and will at least 
for the near future be one of 
the troublesome points of the 
celluloid industry. The failure 
of various synthetic camphor 
processes has been explained by 
the extreme exactness which is 
required in control the lack of 
publications, the lack of trained 


chemical specialists and capi- 
talists and workmen with in- 
defatigable patience. The Ital- 


ian efforts, to mention an exam- 
ple of a “nation, anxious to be 
self-sufficient,” were  every- 
thing but successful. A few 
months ago, production ceased 
and the company merged with 
the Italgas concern in Turin. 
The output for 1929 was 120 
tons of which 90 tons were ex- 
ported to the U. S. A. Russia 
just opened her first factory in 
Leningrad, with a yearly out- 
put of 400 tons. 


The camphor situation led 
chemical investigators to con- 
ceive the idea of replacing this 
ideal plasticizer by other equal- 
ly useful and possibly odorless 
plasticizers. These efforts are 
not new, but improvements have 
only recently become visible. 
The flood of substitutes the Cen- 
tral Powers were forced to em- 
ploy in nitrocellulose compounds 
during the war were soon dis- 
carded. The Mollits, Centralits, 
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and the legion of others lost 
favor as soon as camphor was 
available again. Nevertheless, 
some of the phosphate esters, 
e. g. the triphenyl phosphate 
and tricresylphosphate (Lindol) 
proved their merits as fire re- 
tarders and will stay as lasting 
compounding ingredients with 
these plastics. The phtalates 
(Palatinol, etc.) are also widely 
used. The Deutsche Hydrier- 
werke (J. D. Riedel, Berlin) 
have been successful with their 
adipic acid esters, called the 
Sipalins and the I. G. recently 
marketed another compound, 
the tri-n-butyl-phosphate (Plas- 
toflex) which really looks very 
promising. 

Enormous as the volume of 
the pyroxylin plastic business 
is and in spite of its many use- 
ful applications, it could not 
prevent the rise of a new ma- 
terial which, without endang- 
ering the future of pyroxylin 
plastics rather compensates for 
some of its shortcomings. Too 
often the fire hazard of high 
burning rate of the nitrocellu- 
lose compounds have been cited 
and regretted, and it therefore 
is easily explained why the in- 


dustrial research worker look- 
ed for a remedy. 
We shall omit a discussion 


of the methods of decreasing 
inflammability of pyroxylin by 
the addition of fire retarders in 
combination with inorganic fill- 
ers such as gypsum. 

The problem was successful- 
ly attacked by a change in the 
esterification of the cellulose 
molecule. Nitration was discard- 
ed in favor of acetylation. The 
result was cellulose acetate. 


Cellulose Acetate 


The acetyl group renders the 
cellulose molecule almost as 
readily capable of solution in 
organic solvents as the nitro 
group does, removes the fire 
hazard entirely, and allows the 
compounder to create similar 
chromatic effects as he was oc- 
customed to do with the nitro 
compounds. Eichengruen, the 
acknowledged pioneer for this 
“safety plastic,” filed the first 
patent in England for the I. G. 








and his Cellit and Cellon respec- 
tively are historical achieve- 
ments, 

The road which has been cov- 
ered between the first efforts 
and the later successes was long 
and thorny. Enormous disap- 
pointments and vast amounts 
of money were necessary to 
build an industry of the impos- 
ing and respectful height of to- 
day. And even now intriguing 
problems are luring the chemist 
wherever he puts his dissecting 
instruments into the molecular 
and structural body of this 
chemical individual: Physico 
and colloid chemical questions, 
investigations into proper com- 
pounding and plasticizing, pro- 
cessing, etc. require daily and 
renewed efforts. 


Cellulose Acetate Molding 


In England, where a few 
years ago most of the acetate 
was used for the growing arti- 
ficial silk industry (Celanese), 
considerable amounts are now 
consumed by the plastics indus- 
try. The leading concern is the 
British Celanese Ltd. making 
Celastoid, the safety plastic in 
semi-finished shapes as requir- 
ed by the pyroxylin trade, and 
Cellastine, the molding powder. 
The interests of this firm have 
grown considerably by the ex- 
tension of its interests to the 
United States, where a control- 
ling influence is exerted over 
the American Celanese Corpora- 
tion and the Celluloid Corpora- 
tion; manufacturing artificial 
silk, (Celanese) and Protectoid 
and Lumarith, respectively. An- 
other concern of importance in 
England, the Acetate Products 
Corp., offers a series of mater- 
ials along similar lines, Nacro- 
lacque, Acetaloid, Cristaline and 
Molding Powder. 

France has several manufac- 
turers for Acetate products: the 
Soc. des Usines du Rhone (Rho- 
doid, ““The safety plastic’), Soc. 
des Matiéres Plastiques (Plas- 
tin), Ch, Martin at Levallois 
(Isoloid), Soc. Nobel (Sicalite), 
Soc. Celluloid-Petitcollin-Oyon- 
nithe (Sicoid, Oxycetyle, Ace- 
loida) and Soc. de Prod. Chim. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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ASEIN solids and plastics, 
after having been made 
along more or less orthodox 
lines since their discovery about 
forty years ago, and having 
been the subject of but relative- 
ly few patents in recent years, 
appear to have been interesting 
inventors during the period of 
five years past, as a number of 
patents are now appearing, all 
bearing filing dates from 1924 
to 1928. 


The processes described deal 
mainly with the molding of 
casein articles, by which is 
meant the production of the 
finished articles in their final 
form without the intervention 
of machining operations. 


Molded Products 


For example, Lynford A. 
Apple, of Glen Ridge, N. J., 
describes the molding of Case- 
in buttons from either uncured 
rods or sheets of extruded case- 
in. A correct understanding of 
his method requires a reference 
bo his drawings, which are taken 
from U. S. P. 1,765,819; June 
24, 1930 (filed May 2, 1927). 


In the accompanying draw- 
ings, the method is shown as 
applied to the manufacture of 
buttons or similar articles. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show a plan and 
sectional elevation, respectively, 
of a female die used in carrying 
the invention into effect, while 
Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the com- 
plementary male die; and Figs. 
5 to 7 illustrate the successive 
steps in forming the articles 
and ejecting them from the 
dies. 

The female die has station- 
ary forms 8 inserted in the die 
plate 9 and secured to a bottom 
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Casein Plastics Re-Appear in the 
American Patent-Art 


Some recent inventions that demonstrate that these proteid 
plastics are again engaging the earnest attention of inventors 


- 





For quite a while the resinoids 
fairly jammed the stage and 
“hogged” the spotlight of the 
inventive art in the domain of 
modern plastics. 


The present series shows 
plainly that much remains to be 
done with proteid plastics—and 
our inventors “are glad of it.” 





plate 10 by screws 11. The 
male die has slidable forms 12 
provided with shoulders 153. 
These forms are inserted in a 
die plate 14 and are held in 
place by the recessed bottom 
plate 15, the depth of the recess 
in the plate 15, being greater 
than the height of the shoulders 
13 by the amount of movement 
desired for the forms 12. 

The casein, as it comes from 
an extruding machine, is in the 
form of rods or bars which are 
immediately cut up into slugs 
16. Each slug 16 is long 
enough to extend across one row 
of the forms 8 in the female 
die. The male die is then 
placed in registration with the 
female die by means of the 
guide pins 17 carried by the 
female die and the holes 18 
formed in the male die, as 
shown in Fig. 5. It is not, how- 
ever, essential that the buttons 
be made of slugs of the kind 
just described, for they may be 
made from a sheet of casein 
covering all of the forms 8. 


When the male and female 
dies have been brought together 
with the plastic material be- 
tween them, they are placed in 
a suitable press having platens 
which may be heated by steam 
and cooled by water circulation. 








Such presses are used in the 
manufacture of casein by other 
methods, though in a different 
way. 

As soon as the dies have been 
placed in the press, heavy pres- 
sure is applied to the same, the 
surplus material being driven 
out into the space 19 between 
the die plates 9 and 14 leav- 
ing only a very thin film of ma- 
terial in the spaces between the 
individual forms, these spaces 
being exaggerated in the draw- 
ings, in the interest of clear- 
ness. A few seconds after the 
casein has been pressed into 
the form shown in Fig. 6, steam 
is turned on the platens of the 
press and the heat therefrom 
communicated to the buttons 
now formed and _ still under 
pressure. After the heat has 
been thus applied for a few 
moments, the steam is turned 
off and cold water is circulated 
through the platens of the 
press, which of course cools the 
dies contacting therewith, and 
they in turn cool the buttons 
still under pressure, the whole 
operation—in the case of but- 
tons—being completed in a few 
minutes. The advantageous re- 
sults obtained by this sequence 
of steps may be noted at this 
point. By molding the casein 
while it is cool and then heating 
it while still under pressure, the 
customary polishing and finish- 
ing operations on the molded 
articles are rendered unneces- 
sary, as the result of this se- 
quence of steps is the produc- 
tion of articles, the surface of 
which is as smooth or polished 
as the surfaces of the molding 
forms used. This is due to the 
internal pressure developed in 
the casein by operation of its 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW SAVING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


In Effect January |, 193! 


To Our Subscribers to-be:— 


For over Five Years, PLASTICS has steadily grown in Size 
and Service on a Three Dollar Subscription Rate. 


To advance its Quality and Usefulness and to extend more of 
its Help in these times, this Price is now being reduced, Effec- 


tive January 1, 1931, to; 


One Year (Domestic) ... i ee eas $2.00 
Two Years (Domestic) (or 2 subscriptions)... 3.50 
Three Years (Domestic) (or 3 subscriptions) 5.00 
To Canada and Foreign, Add’l Per Year... 1.00 
Single Copy, Postfree 0. ; eee 25 


Our Guide Book—The only one for these Materials, Machinery, Ser- 
vices and Products—has in the past been included with a subscription. 
Hereafter, this Guide Book will only be sold; to Subscribers at fifty 
cents per copy, to non-subscribers at one dollar. 

Inasmuch as the 1931 Guide Book does not appear until Fall, new 
Subscribers may purchase the 1930 (Fourth Edition) at the Special 
Price of fifty cents, while our limited supply lasts. 





To Our Present Subscribers:— 
This Reduction is in line with the program stated early in the year. It 
is made possible by the rapid growth of PLASTICS—which now plans 
an even greater increase in size and usefulness. All this comes at an 
opportune time, from your own viewpoint. 

All Subscriptions expiring after December 31, 1930, will be 

extended Four Months; for example, a Client whose Sub- 

scription is paid from June,1930 through the issue of May 

1931, will receive also, the copies to September, 1931, in- 

clusive. This extension to present Subscribers, will equal- 

ize your benefits. 


“There Is Nothing To Take the Place of Plastics 
& Molded Products” 


PLASTICS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4 EAST 32 STREET, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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| PLASTIC 
| MOLDING 
Producers of the finest 


in Molded Parts for 


thirty-nine years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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BAKELITE » DUREZ 


Moulding service of the better kind in- 
cluding that of making the moulds, in 
our well equipped tool room, assuring first- 
class moulded parts from beginning to 


end— 
Please let us quote. 


Kuhn & Jacob Machine and Tool Co. 


503 Prospect St. Trenton, N, J. 


Saar ae See Phila. Office 
Brooklyn, N. Y 351 N. 57th St. 


Phone Sherwood 3577 


Phone Mansfield “2010 











DIEMOLDING 
CORPORATION 


Molding Service for Plastic Materials 


Bakelite - Beetle - Durez 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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high coefficient of expansion, 
the material being expanded by 
the heating step while still un- 
der pressure in the molds to 
provide the smooth surface. By 
the final step of cooling the 
molded articles while they are 
still under pressure, the ma- 
terial contracts sufficiently to 
free the material from the mold- 
ing forms and without warp- 
ing either during the cooling 
operation or thereafter. 

When the buttons have been 
formed, as in Fig. 6, they are 
connected only by a very thin 
film of casein, the space between 
the die plates 9 and 14 being 
exaggerated in the figure. This 
film is only a few thousandths 
of an inch thick, and it occurs 
at the junction line of the lower 
surface and the perimeter of 
each button, so that the only 
die-mark there is is coincident 
with a corner of the button 
where it is not distinguishable 
from the corner itself when the 


Fy. 7. 


buttons are finally broken away 
from this thin film. The form- 
ed casein having been embedded 
in the holes in the plate 14 by 
the recession of the forms 12, 
as shown in Fig. 6, the ejection 
of the formed buttons after 
cooling is accomplished by re- 
moving the female die and push- 
ing the forms 12 of the male die 
down by means of an ejector 
20, having pins 21, registering 
with the holes 22 in the recessed 
plate 15, the male die being sup- 
ported by a suitable frame or 
box 23 during this operation, 
as shown in Fig. 7. When the 
shoulders 13 of the forms 12 
reach the plate 14, the formed 
buttons are freed from the male 
die and drop into the box 23. 
In performing the operations 
illustrated in Figs. 5, 6 and 7, 
the actual position of the dies 
is of course immaterial as long 
as their relative position re- 
mains the same. These opera- 
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ple’s method of molding 
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directly. 





tions, therefore, may be per- 
formed equally well in the posi- 
tions obtained by inverting Figs. 
5, 6 and 7, respectively. 

The buttons or other articles 
made by this method require no 
further finishing operation un- 
less it is desired to cure or 
harden them, which may be 
done in any of the ways already 
known, as by submerging them 
in formaldehyde for a_ long 
period without pressure, or for 
a much shorter period under 
pressure. 


A Really Plastic Casein Product 


IFFERING from the usual 

accepted types of casein 
plastic is a composition describ- 
ed by William W. Christmas, of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. It com- 
prises a mixture of casein with 
alkaline-earth solvents and fill- 
ers. As described in U. S. P. 
1,758,500; issued May 13, 1980, 
(filed however June 9, 1924), 
the product is made from: 


Powdered Casein Lona ees Bee 
Powdered calcium hydroxid coe .. 2 
Calcium carbonate or whiting .... 1 pound 


Marble dust, sand, fuller’s earth, 
asbestos, ground oyster shells, or 


other fillers, singly or mixed .. 3 pounds 
Glacial acetic acid . ses . %& ounce 
Sawdust, wood flour, or powdered 

wood pulp ~ , . 8 pints 
Water in sufficient quantity to pro- 

duce a free flowing maas. 

The following may also be 
used: 
Powdered casein ; ... 1 pound 
Powdered calcium hydroxid «ees 1 pound 
Calcium carbonate or whiting . 1 pound 
Marble dust, sand, fuller’s earth, 

asbestos, ground oyster shells, or 

other filler, singly or mixed ...3 pounds 
Powdered calcium stearate 1 ounce 
Sawdust, wood flour, or powdered 

wood pulp . 8 pints 


Water in sufficient quantity to pro- 
duce a free flowing mass. 


The compounding of the in- 
gredients is effected as follows: 

The casein is soaked in water; 
the powdered calcium hydroxide 
is mixed with water, and the 
calcium carbonate or whiting 
is mixed with acidulated water, 
namely, a solution of water and 
acetic acid, the former in quan- 
tity sufficient to thoroughly 
saturate the whiting and the 
latter in the quantity herein- 
before stated. The calcium 
hydroxide and water mixture is 
then added to the wet casein 
and thoroughly mixed, after 
which the calcium carbonate or 
whiting and acid mixture is 
added, and the resulting mass 
thoroughly mixed; the marble 
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dust or other filler, or mixture 
of fillers, is then added, and the 
sawdust or wood flour finally 
added just before using. 
the addition of each component, 
the mass is thoroughly mixed to 
insure a uniform distribution of 
each ingredient, and stirring 
should be continued until all 
free carbon dioxide is removed. 
Any suitable coloring matter, 
such as a dye or stain may be 
added before or after the ad- 
dition of the filler, or the filler 


may consist, in part, of such 
coloring matter, for example, 
paint colors, lamp black, ete. 


Before the addition of the saw- 
dust, sufficient water should 
have been present to prevent 
premature setting, and to pro- 
vide a sufficiently fluid mixture 
to enable the thorough distribu- 
tion of the sawdust, and produce 


a dough-like plastic mass. The 
sawdust should not be added 
until just before using. The 


thoroughly mixed mass may be 
applied with a trowel to differ- 
ent types of surfaces, or may 
be added to molds under vary- 
ing degrees of pressure; or may 
be passed through rolls or dies 
to produce objects of different 
shapes, such as mouldings, 
panels, etc., or be applied as a 
coating to other articles, to 
render them water- and _fire- 
resistant. 


Polished by Pressure 


The composition containing 
the calcium stearate, either 
with or without acetic acid, is 
prepared in the same manner as 
the acetic acid composition, ex- 


cept that, in the absence of 
acetic acid, there will be no 
evolution of carbon dioxide. 


The final composition will have 
substantially the same _ prop- 
erties. 

The casein and calcium hy- 
droxide together form a casein 
glue, and this is thoroughly dis- 
seminated throughout the mass 
of the plastic. During the dry- 
ing process, which may take 


place slowly or rapidly, an in- 
duration of the casein glue sets 
in, which tenaciously binds its 
component parts, and the sur- 
faces to which it has been ap- 
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plied in a uniformly dense and 
hard mass, which strongly re- 
sists fracture, or separation 
from the surface to which it has 
been applied. By suitable pres- 
sure, or other treatment, a high 
polish may be given to the 
articles produced, and coatings 
of various colors may be baked 
upon it, as in the well known 
japan and enamel coating pro- 
cesses. 


The use of calcium carbonate 
(whiting) in this composition, 
with or without the acetic acid, 
is of importance, as it acts to 
greatly increase the adhesive- 
ness (tenacity) of the casein 


glue. The use of acetic acid in 
combination with the whiting, 


whereby a certain proportion of 
calcium acetate is formed, adds 
to this action, that is to say, 
further increases the tenacity 
of the glue, providing a compo- 
sition which will stick to wood, 
glass, concrete and other dis- 
similar surfaces so firmly as to 
practically render it an insep- 
arable part of the material to 
which it is applied. 


Another Molded 
Casein Product 
EALLY plastic articles form 
casein, whereby the casein 
is kept moderately plastic for 
some time form the high-point 
in a process, perfected within 
the past two years by Joseph G. 
Davidson and Ernest W. Reid 
(assignors to Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation). 
An application on their inven- 
tion was filed January 3, 1928, 
and matured into U. S. P. 
1,772,131 on Aug. 5, 1930. 


In the manufacture of mould- 
ed objects from casein, the pro- 
cess consists in the operations 
of separating the casein from 
milk by a sequence of steps, 
well known in the art, and an 
appropriate purification by pro- 
cesses which are also. well 
known. The raw casein Ma- 
terial from these steps is avail- 
able in the form of a granular 
white powder. By the use of 
various plasticizing means, this 
material has been formed, 








either with or without coloring 
materials into various useful 
obiects, by a plastic moulding 
operation. Difficulty has how- 
ever been encountered in the 
moulding because of the lack of 


fully satisfactory plasticizing 
agents. Water alone has been 
used to plasticize the casein. 


and it produces a sufficient de- 
gree of plasticity, but it dries 
out with an undue speed, and 
in the drawing there is a ten- 
dency for the moulded article to 
crack and check. Various of 
the alkalies have also been used, 
in combination with water, but 
they likewise are  unsatisfac- 
tory because of the fact that 
they introduce various impuri- 
ties into the casein. 

The invention provides a new 
and useful plasticizer for case- 
in, Which when mixed with the 
casein produces a very satisfac- 
tory degree of plasticity, which 
is retained for a_ desirable 
length of time, and which avoids 
the difficulties from cracking 
and checking, previously en- 
countered, and consists in the 
preparation of a plastic casein 
mixture containing an organic 
base as the plasticizing agent, 
such as triethanol-amine 

(CH..CH.OH);N, 

or mixtures consisting of tri- 
ethanol-amine, other ethanol 
amines and ethylene di-amines. 
The suitable substances are or- 
ganic bases, such as amines, or 
substituted ammonias or amido 
compounds, diamines, etc. 


Tri-ethanol-amine 

as a Plasticizer 
In preparing a casein plastic 
according to their invention, 
they take a suitable amount of 
the dry pulverized casein, and 
mix with it a suitable proportion 
of water, and a suitable propor- 
tion of the organic base, such as 
the tri-ethanol-amine, either 
with or without the other 
ethanol amines and with or 
without ethylene di-amine. The 
water may conveniently be 
present to the extent of about 
5% of the amount of the case- 
in, and may be varied over a 
substantial range, either above 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Hercules Powder Co. Achieves 


Unusual Safety Record 


N unusual safety record has 

been established by the 
Hercules Powder Company dur- 
ing the month of November 
1930 in operating all of its 
plants throughout the country 
without a lost time injury to 
anyone, 


This record is unique when it 
is considered that the Hercules 
Powder Company’s operations 
consist of 10 explosives and 
heavy chemical plants, two 
naval stores plants, one cellu- 
lose and one nitrocellulose plant, 
five woods camps, and one Ex- 
perimental Station. Although 
individual plants have made ex- 
cellent records for themselves 
and maintain a high safety 
standard, it is the first time in 
the history of this company 
that all twenty units (employ- 
ing 2805 workers) have oper- 
ated the same month without 
a lost time accident. 





Hercules Powder Company De- 
clares Quarterly Dividend 


HE regular quarterly divi- 

dend of 75c on the com- 
mon stock of the Hercules Pow- 
der Company was declared to- 
day by the Board of Directors. 
The dividend is payable Dec. 24 
to stockholders of record Dec. 
12. There are 603,079 shares of 
common stock outstanding. 


Hoffman of Goodrich Now 
With R. & H. 


A. HOFFMAN, formerly 
ewith the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, and more recently 
chief chemist of the Masen Tire 
& Rubber Corporation, has join- 
ed the technical organization of 
The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company. 


After spending several years 
in the laboratories of Eli Lilly 
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Nema Meeting 


HE next meet of the Mold- 

ed Insulation Section of 
NEMA will be held on Friday, 
January 16th, at 9:30 A. M. at 
the Hotel Statler in Buffalo, 
ie Me 





& Company of Indianapolis, he 
joined the technical staff of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company in 
1910, and has had a long and 
varied experience in compound- 
ing and developing all kinds of 
rubber goods. At Goodrich he 
had charge of various divisions 
of the Development Depart- 
ment, including the Raw Mater- 
ials Division. This division was 
concerned in the development, 
selection and practical applica- 
tion of rubbers, reclaims, pig- 
ments and chemicals for use in 
the plant, and was also in close 
touch with the commercial an- 
gles pertaining to crude rub- 
bers and rubber compounding 
materials. 


Mr. Hoffman was born and 
educated in Indiana, but since 
1910 has lived near Akron and 
is well known in technical cir- 
cles in that vicinity. He will 
act as a technical representa- 
tive of the Rubber Division of 
The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company in the Ak- 
ron and midwestern districts. 





Pyralin Displays Toiletware at 
Atlantic City 


HE Christmas shopping sea- 

son at Atlantic City was rep- 
resented at the Du Pont Prod- 
ucts Exhibit by a Boardwalk 
window display of the new 1930 
patterns of boudoir accessories, 
developed by the Du Pont Visco- 
loid Company. The new sets 
suggested as gifts include the 
Adam, Trianon, Monticello and 
Fleuret designs in Lucite and the 
new Lustris and Madelon pat- 
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terns in Pyralin. These new bou- 
doir accessories have been cre- 
ated by well-known artists and 
stylists. 





Redman Elected 1932 President 
of the A. C. S. 


N accordance with the new 

policy of the American 
Chemical Society, at the recent 
election of officers for 1931, 
officers for 1932 were elected on 
the same ballot. Dr. L. V. Red- 
man, vice-president and director 
of research of the Bakelite Cor- 
poration, was honored by elec- 
tion to the office of president 
of the Society for 1932. 





Allan Brown Chairman of N. I. 
A. A. Committee 


LLAN BROWN, Advertis- 
ing Manager of Bakelite 
Corporation, and first Vice- 


President of the N. I. A. A. has 
been appointed chairman of a 
committee to prepare the pro- 
gram for the spring convention 
to be held May 4-6 at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 





New Laminated Stock 

HE Mica Insulator Com- 

pany, New York City, an- 
nounces a new line of resinoid 
laminated sheet stock under 
the trade name of Lamicoid. It 
is made in 16 grades, all hav- 
ing a paper base, and with a 
wide range of mechanical and 
electrical properties. Colors 
are black, brown and natural 
and three wood-imitation effects 
for decorative purposes. 





Argentine Casein Exports 
Decrease 

HE total exports of casein 

from Argentina in 1929 
(data are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision) amounted to 
36,613,997 pounds, valued at 
$3,475,755—a drop from the 
38,787,732 pounds, worth $3,- 
734,371, shipped out of that 
country in 1928. 
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OLUME 1, Number 1, of 

“The Durez Molder,”’ house 
organ of General Plastics, Inc. 
made its first appearance just 
before Christmas. The little 
booklet is offered as a means of 
“keeping alive that spirit of 
service and good fellowship to 
advance mutual interests.” In 
addition to the racy commen- 
tary of General Plastics’ genial 
advertising manager, H. S. 
Spencer, with which the booklet 
is generously interspersed, the 
above-mentioned spirit is well 
exemplified by the following re- 
print from the booklet: 


Higher Freight Rates Continued 


“Durez molding compound 
shipped as Synthetic Gum or 
Resin Compound has had the 
classification, third class in less 
carloads, fourth class in car- 
loads. For three years the car- 
riers have been attempting via 
Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee, to change this classifica- 
tion—raise the rate. 

General Plastics has appear- 
ed at the -arious Consolidated 
Classification Committee hear- 
ings and protested these pro- 
posed increases. The last at- 
tempt of the carriers to change 
the existing rates appeared in 
Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 40 of Janu- 
ary, 1930 where it was proposed 
that the rates be changed from 
third class carload to second 
class less carload and from 
fourth class carload to Rule 26 
carload. Rule 26 is a rate twen- 
ty percent lower than third class 
but not lower than fourth. 

Our traffic representatives 
protested this proposed increase 
at the Classifiication Committee 
hearing, New York January 
17th, also at their hearing, Chi- 
cago, January 23rd. 

In September 1930, the car- 
riers announced in Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, 


Supplement No. 6, that effective 
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General Plastics Issues 
New House Organ 


October 15th, 1930, the rates on 
Synthetic Gum or Resin Com- 
pound would be changed from 
third class less carload, to sec- 
ond class less carload and from 
fourth class carload, 30,000 
pound minimum. 

We immediately (September 
20th) filed request for suspen- 
sion protesting this increase un- 
til a hearing could be held be- 
fore Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Request for postpone- 
ment being denied October 13th, 
we prepared a formal complaint 
and presented it to the Com- 
mission October 31st, 1930 and 
forwarded copies through the 
Commission to the forty-five 
separate carriers who would be 
favorably affected. 

This complaint which is No. 
24054, clearly showed the un- 
reasonableness and injustice of 
the increased rates in violation 
of Section 1 Interstate Com- 
merce Act and that just and 
reasonable rates and regulations 
prescribing the classification of 
Synthetic Gum or Resin Com- 
pounds, N. O. I. B. N. would pre- 
scribe classification ratings not 
in excess of third class less car- 
load and fifth class carload and 
fifth class carload on minimum 
of 36,000 pounds. 

The result of this complaint 
—we will be heard by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
General Plastics being repre- 
sented by Traffic and Legal 
Counsel will attempt to obtain 
the lower rates. 

This is a resume of what has 
actually happened, not of what 
we are going to do but what 
has actually been accomplished 
to date. We are the only manu- 
facturers of Synthetic Gum or 
Resin Compound who have filed 
a formal complaint with the 
Commission, protesting the in- 
creases in rates, although all 
other manufacturers involved 
will bénefit by any reduction ob- 
tained by us. Purchasers of coni- 
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pounds should save their freight 
bills as they will be entitled to 
adjustment on present rates.” 





R. & H. Gives Safety Show at 
Niagara Falls Theatre 
“ A CCIDENTS in plants do 
not simply happen. They 
are generally the result of one 
of two causes: either unsafe 
conditions in the plant or a 
careless attitude of the em- 
ployees,” said L. M. White, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the 
R. & H. Chemical Co., in ad- 
dressing employees and their 
families at the Safety Show. 
The Show, held in the specially 
chartered Capitol Theatre, Dec- 
ember 16, 17 and 18, was fea- 
turéd by a special safety pro- 
gram. Motion pictures were 
shown and awards made of sil- 
ver cups and certificates to 
winning departments. 





British Plastic Trade Notes 
By A. C. Blackall 

SIGNAL honor has been 

done the plastics trade by 
the election of Edwin Thomp- 
son as Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 
Lord Mayor Thompson is gov- 
erning director of Thompson & 
Capper, Ltd., this firm having 
been originally started by his 
great-grandfather, Thomas 
Thompson, in 1798. The firm 
supplies a large amount of ma- 
chinery to the molding indus- 
tries, especially for the purpose 
of pelleting molding powders. 
In addition, it does a consider- 
able pelleting trade for other 
molding firms. Mr. Thompson 
has served on many important 
committees of the Liverpool 
City Council and is chairman of 
the Water Committee. This 
year he has also been elected 
President of the British Water- 


works Association. He was 
honorary secretary of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, one of 


the world’s most famous learn- 
ed bodies, when it met in Liver- 
pool in 1923, 





British Celanese 
R. Henry Dreyfus announc- 
ed at the eleventh general 











meeting of British Celanese, 
Ltd., that the board had decided 
to pay the current half-year’s 
dividend on the first preference 
shares, but had felt justified in 
deferring payment on the sec- 
ond preference shares. Dr. 
Dreyfus declared that the com- 
pany was in a stronger position 
than ever before, and the pro- 
gress it has made in a difficult 
year augurs well for 1931. The 
Chairman further stated that 
in addition to an improvement 
the company’s products there 
had been substantial reduetions 
in production costs, with the re- 
sult that the company is now 
able to compete with any con- 
cern selling at an économic 


price. 
A valuiable lecture was deliv- 
ered recently by Jabes Tay- 
lor, of Kelacoma, Ltd., to the 
Woking & District Ironmon- 
gers’ Association and their 
Guilford colleagues. Nearly 100 
mémbers listened to “The Possi- 
bilities of Molded Products of 
the Plastics Industry in the 
Hardware Trade.” Mr. Taylor 
briefly described the manufac- 
ture of the various plastic ma- 
terials, such as casein, cellulose, 
phenol, and urea resins, and the 
use of various fillers and bind- 
ers. He also exhibited various 
moldings made from these ma- 
terials, and succeeded in con- 
vintcing the audience that molded 
products should play a greater 
part in the hardware industry 


than is the case at present. 
A new British patent taken 
out by the Italian firm of 
Magnasco, Roggero & Co., 
Genoa, claims that by treating 
“formed” cellulosic material 
successively with an alkali and 
an acid solution, a product is 
obtained which, when impreg- 
nated with the components of 
an artificial resin, and then 
submitted to the resinifying 
process, and finally pressed and 
heated, furnishes a material 


showing the texture of the orig- 
inal fibrous material employed. 
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Peek Becomes Chief Engineer 
of Pittsfield General Electric 
Works 


» V. Peek, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of 
the Pittsfleld, Mass., works of 
the General Electric Company. 
effective January 1, it has been 
announced by E. A. Wagner 
manager of the works. Mr. Peek 
succeeds Guiseppe Faecioli, whc 
retired a few nionths ago from 
active participation in the af- 
fairs of the company because of 
ill health. 


Mr. Peek, who has been a con- 
sulting engineer of the company 
at Pittsfield, entered the Gen- 
eral Electric Compahy “on 
test” in 1905, following gradu- 
ation from Leland Stanford 
University in the same year. 
When the consulting engineer- 
ing department was formed by 
Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz in 
1909, Mr. Peek was one of the 
first to join it. Since then he 
has done general consulting 
work on practical and theoreti- 
cal engineering problems and 
research work. In 1911 he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of 
Electrical Engineering from 
Union College for work done in 
connection with high-voltag> 
transmission. 

In 1916, to keep in better con- 
tact with the development of 
high-voltage transmission and 
engineering, Mr. Peek went 
from Schenectady to Pittsfield 
where the high-voltage labora- 
tory is located. Probably the 
best known research work of 
Mr. Peek is the formation and 
estabilishment of laws regard- 
ing corona, the investigation of 
lightning and its effects on high 
voltage transmission, the study 
of dielectric phenomena, line in- 
sulations and the problems con- 
nected with the transmission of 
high-voltage currents. 

Mr. Peek is the author of more 
than 200 papers in different 
scientific and engineering pub- 
lications. Inventions relating to 
high-voltage insulations, trans- 
mission lines, lighting arresters, 
electrochemical subjects, etc., 
are credited to him. 





Better Business Begins 
By H, ‘x Spencer 


ELL, business is going to 

be bétter. Here’s Roger 
Babson, bullish for the first 
time in four years. 

Now Babson knows his stuff, 
“Believe it or not,” and “I'll tell 
you why.” Years ago I was 
getting experience, very general 
experience out West. It was 
one of those outfits out that 
way that owned three factories, 
the town hall, the water sup- 
ply, the national bank; well the 
only thing that wasn’t theirs, 
was the post office and the 
freight depot, and the whole 
outfit was run by two sons of an 
old pioneer —a hoary old fellow 
who cut down native timber and 
sawed it up, made furniture out 
of what was any good, and 
caskets out of the rest. Well, 
the boys grew up. “C.D.” was 
my boss and he was shrewd— 
yes, downright shrewd and 
knew a lot of things that city 
salesmen didn’t expect to find 
in a small town, tobacco chawin’, 
coat and collarless man, behind 
a disorganized desk in the mid- 
dle of the general office. These 


city fellows’ invariably left 
wiser, if not sadder men. 
“C.D.” believed that some- 


one got the best of every deal, 
and that it was just as well to 
believe that it was the other 
fellow. Also, that he wasn’t 
always honest, so why take a 
chance and give him credit for 
being so. He was successful, 
that is the business had grown 
and prospered under his hands, 
through two wars, several pan- 
ies and market depressions, 
democratic administrations, ‘n’ 
everything. 

Now, he was a reader of Mr. 
Babson’s reports, but unlike 
most of us, he didn’t just read 
them; he studied them—and I 
have known him to disagree 
and would tell Mr. Babson of 
Boston that he was wrong. Well 
I did not know Babson, but I'd 
put my poke on “C.D.”—I work- 
ed for him. 

susiness is going to be bet- 
ter, if both of these fellows say 
so.—From “The Durez Molder’’. 
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Molders Organize For New Year At 
December Section Meeting 


Bakelite Corporation acts host to group 
at dinner in Hoboken after meeting 


EVENTEEN Member Comp- 
anies were represented at 
the most recent meeting of the 
Molded Insulation Section of the 
National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association. This meet- 
ing was held at NEMA offices, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City on December fifth, 
and was called to order shortly 
after ten o'clock by the new 
Chairman of the Section, Louis 
G. Sylvester. The following 
were present: 
Members 
American Insulator Corp., Pres- 
cott Huidekoper. 
American Record Corp., L. G. 
Sylvester, R. A. Allen. 
Auburn Button Works, 
Douglas Woodruff. 

Boonton Molding Co., L. L. 
Stratton. 

Boonton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Ronald Post, P. C. Goodspeed. 

Bryant Electric Co., C. A. Bates. 

Chicago Molded Products Corp., 
L. H. Bachner. 

Diemoulding Corp., Donald Dew. 

General Electric Co., H. D. 
Randall, T. E. Giblin. 

Kurz-Kasch Co., C. A. Kurz, Jr. 

Mack Molding Co., Donald 
Kendall, Mr. Howell. 

Monowatt Electric Corp., R. E. 
Coleman, F. J. Groten. 

Northern Industrial Chemical 
Co., B. E. Schlensinger. 

Norton Lobratories, Inc., J. B. 
Neal. 

Reynolds Spring Co., J. G. Ros- 
stirer. 

Shaw Insulator Co., F. H. Shaw. 

Guests 

Niagra Insul-Bake Specialty 
Co., K. C. Ogden, Ronald Kin- 
ner. 

NEMA, E. S. Aumend, T. W. 
Howard. 

Accountant, J. J. Quigley. 

Plastics Publications, Inc., R. C. 
Gilmore, Jr., Nicholas Klein. 


Ine. 
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Mr. Schlesinger, the Secre- 
tary, read the minutes of the 
previous meeting of the Section, 
and these were approved by 
those present. Then Mr. Sylves- 
ter, as the first duty of a new 
office holder, gave an address 
to the members in which he 
stressed the potentialities of 
the Industry with increased out- 
lets and markets and the pros- 
pect of growth that lies ahead. 
It was a fine talk, filled with a 
common sense view of the fu- 
ture, and, in closing, Mr. Syl- 
vester cited Clarence Collens’ 
Address (printed in December 
PLASTICS) as a personal code 
of ethics for the business man. 
Copies of this address were 
available at the meeting. 


Kurz Voted Thanks 


A rising vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Kurz, the previous 
Chairman, for his untiring and 
successful efforts in bringing 
the Section from its inception 
through its embryonic stage to 
its present strong position. Up- 
on vote, the Section expressed 
its desire to continue with the 
work on uniform accounting, 
and Mr. Howard, who is in 
charge of this branch of the 
activities, gave an excellent talk 
on the work accomplished to 
date and the plans for its con- 
tinuation. Undoubtedly there is 
much to be gained from such ef- 
fort, and Mr. Howard and his 
associates are to be congratu- 
lated on the success of their ef- 
forts to date. Mr. Rossiter next 


presented the report of the 
Trade Extension Committee, 
and although this cannot in 


turn be presented to our readers 
at this time, it was learned that 
specific recommendations were 
made covering the coming year, 
that these were passed, and that 
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within the next six months defi- 
nite action will be taken. 

Mr. Sylvester then discharged 
all the present Committees with 
thanks for their efforts during 
the past, and appointed the fol- 
lowing: 


New Committees 


Advisory Committee: L. G. 
Sylvester, Chairman; H. D. 
Randall, S. M. Stone, B. E. 
Schlesinger, Douglas Woodruff. 


Uniform Sales Contract Com- 
mittee: F. H. Shaw, Chairman; 
L. L. Stratton, J. B. Neal, J. 
Fuller. 


Trade Extension Committee: 
J. G. Rossiter, Chairman; R. A. 
Allen, J. B. Neal, L. L. Stratton, 
F. H. Shaw. 


Membership Committee: C. 
A. Kurz, Jr., Chairman; L. H. 
Bachner, Donald Dew, Pres- 
cott Huidekoper, R. E. Coleman 
and also appointed Mr. G. V. 
Sammet of the Northern In- 
dustrial Chemical Company to 
the Chairmanship of the Uni- 
form Accounting and Cost Es- 
timating Committee, thus pro- 
viding a necessary link between 
this committee and the mem- 
bers of the Section. 

There was no further new 
business to come before the 
meeting, so the date of the next 
one was set for January 16, 
1931 at the Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, New York. This meeting 
to begin at ten A. M. sharp. 


Dinner at Hoboken 


After adjournment most of 
those present journeyed to the 
wilds of Hoboken for a typical 
Hoboken dinner that was fur- 
nished by the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion. Here some new faces join- 
ed the party—new, that is, be- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Farrel - Birmingham 
Plastics Machinery 


Accumulators—Hydraulic 

Banbury Mixers 

Extruding Machines or Hydrau- 
lic Stuffers 

Gears, Cast—Pattern and Ma- 
chine Mpolded—Spur, Bevel 
and Staggered Tooth 

Gears, Cut—Spur and Double 
Helical (Sykes Continuous 
Tooth Type) 

Presses—Cake (Hydraulic) 

Presses—Platen (Hydraulic) 

Presses—Polishing (Hydraulic) 

Rolls—Converting 

Rolls—Mixing 

Rolls—Sheeting 

Safety Clutches for Rolls 

Sheet Cutters or Planers— 
Hydraulic 

Speed Reduction Units—Far- 
rel-Sykes 





HE 10” x 20” Individual Mo- 

tor Driven Mill here illus- 
trated was designed especially 
for laboratory use but is equal- 
ly well adapted for production 
in the factory where output is 
small. 

Equipped with chilled iron 
rolls of the well known Farrel 
high quality, cut gearing pro- 
tected by sheet metal guards 
and running in oil, heavy end- 
capped housings. Unit is self- 
contained, mill, drive, and motor 
being mounted on a common 
bedplate. Solenoid Brake on 
motor, operated by a _ safety 


trip over roils, provides quick 
stopping in emergency. 

Farrel Rolls are built in a 
wide range of sizes for any 
production requirements. Ar- 
ranged singly or jin units of two 
or more driven by one motor 
and provided with pneumatic or 
coil operating clutches. 


Full information may be had 
on inquiry. 










he are in 
Chemical 


En ng 
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Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Represented in the Plastics Industry by the Engineering Firm of 
Evarts G. Loomis, 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 
































LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 





The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


The Joint 
With 
Ten Years 
Successful 
Service 


Order them 
now 


A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CoO. 


Standard 
With 
Many Leading 
Manufacturers 


Send for our 
Bulletin “L” 


126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 
PRESSES FOR oiaen — 
EL STEAM 
"FILTERING rag 
SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING PLATES 
POLISHING SLICING MACHINES 
STUFFING CAVAGNARO- 
ETC. LOOMIS 
VACUUM MIXERS 





No. 01 
FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 























LOOMIS VACUUM 
MIXER 


Can be furnished with 
stainless steel 
lined trough 
and blades 
which over- 
comes rust 
and discol- 
oration of 
material. 















Counterbalanced cover. Hy- 
draulic trough dumping. 


Saves Power 
and 
Floor Space 
Belt or 
Motor Drive 


Cavagnaro—Loomis Vacuum Mixer 
(patented) 


126-128 So. 14thStt EYVARTS G. LOOMIS CQO, Newark, N. J. 
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THIS WATERMARK ON ANY PLASTIC MOLD- 
ING WARRANTS THAT THE PIECE WAS 
MOLDED BY REYNOLDS SPRING COMPANY 
IN ONE OF THE BEST EQUIPPED MOLDING 
PLANTS IN THE INDUSTRY. 


WHEN IN NEED OF A 
DEPENDABLE 
ACCURATE 
. COMPLETE 
| PLASTIC MOLDING 
SERVICE 


DIRECT YOUR INQUIRIES TO 


Reynolds Spring Company 
PLASTIC MOLDING DIVISION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


BAKELITE 
LUMARITH ALDUR 
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NEMA Meeting 
(Continued from page 30) 


cause they had not been present- 
ed earlier in the day. Among 
these were Bob Dodd, Herb 
Spencer and Landsheft of Dur- 
ez; the Three Brown Brothers 
(without saxaphones)—Allen, 
Sanford and Gordon, all of Bake- 
lite; Clint Bunt, also of Bake- 
lite. We can assure you that 
as long as we were present— 
which the “Little Helper” tells 
us was long enough, there was 
plenty to do and to be done, 
and we understand there was 
even more after we left, though 
through no fault of ours. We did 
stay long enough to receive one 
of the “Read ‘em and Weep” 
boxes given by the hosts and to 
indulge briefly in its manipula- 
tion. Enough said. 





British Plastic Notes 
(Continued from page 29) 


The “formed cellulosic mater- 
ials include wood = shavings, 
grasses, tre barks, leaves, wov- 
en fabrics, etc. The following ex- 
ample of the process is given. 

Mixed mahogany and wal- 
nut wood shavings (100kg¢.) are 
steamed in an autoclave with 
1 per cent caustic soda solu- 
tion for three hours at a pres- 
sure of 2 kg. per square cm. The 
mass is washed’ with water, 
dried, and soaked for 24 hours 
in a mixture of equal parts of 
5 per cent aqueous sulphuric and 
nitric acids. After again strain- 
ing the product is brought to a 
weak alkaline reaction (pH8) 
by adding ammonia solution, 
surplus moisture is removed, 
and the mass mixed with 50-65 
kg. of carbolic acid; sufficient 
formaldehyde is added to form 
a potentially reactive resin with 
the phenol, together with the 
required amount of neutraliz- 
ing base, and reaction is allow- 
ed to proceed for 24 hours. The 
aqueous liquid is removed and 
the fibrous gummy mass _ is 
dried, first by centrifuging and 
finally in a current of air at 
60° C.; p-dichlorobenzene and 
hexamethylenetetramine are 
then incorporated. 
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The Hazards of Molding and 






Merchandising Proprietary Numbers 


By H. S. Spencer 


Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 


HERE are so many uses for 

molding material, so many 
attractive fields of development 
for these materials, the manu- 
facturer of them and the cus- 
tom molder likewise is often 
puzzled where to go for busi- 
ness. 

If he is the manufacturer of 
raw materials of experience, he 
makes a study of the situation, 
a survey of the various possible 
uses for his material and pro- 
ceeds to develop the most likely 
markets. If he is a custom 
molder of compounds he should 
do the same thing, combining’ 
or considering his previous ex- 
perience and type or class of 
molding that his organization is 
best equipped to do, both by 
experience, training and equip- 
ment. 


For instance, a molder work- 
ing on electrical parts, who has 
an engineering training, would 
in all probability be more suc- 
cessful by concentrating upon 
electrical or similar parts than 
he would be if he tried to step 
over into novelties, toys, pen- 
cils, ete. Of course, he could 
not afford to neglect or to over- 
look entirely this diversified 
business if it came his way but 
he should be cautious and cer- 
tain that he secured such busi- 
ness at a satisfactory profit, for 
his place to meet competition is 
on his own ground; and by con- 
centrating, he can do a better 
sales and advertising job in one 
field than he could possibly do 
in a number. 

For example in the electric 
appliance field, as long as we 
have used electrical, a reason- 
able amount of advertising could 
be done and it could be made to 
quite definitely set up an organi- 
zation as specialists in the mold- 
ing of electrical parts, whereas 
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the same sum devoted to sev- 
eral fields, would in all proba- 
bility be lost. 


This single field idea can, of 
course, not be drawn too fine. 
For instance, a molder confining 
his work to the automotive in- 
dustry or radio entirely, might 
find himself in a sad plight when 
the slack period in the industry 
in which he specializes occurred, 
but he will be wise if he studies 
the lines he is most familiar 
with and puts his greatest sales 
effort there. 


A dangerous reef for molding 
navigators are the strange 
waters of the proprietary lines. 
Oh, sailor, beware, BEWARE, 
its a rocky road, though we 
draw our word picture at sea. 

Proprietary articles need 
merchandising, advertising — 
they have to be sold. Invariably 
the proprietary article is the 
joyous though hard work of 
someone who conceives a clever 
device. He’ enthuses. The 
article is made. His partner, 
friends and organization get 
pepped up and production is 
started in a small way. Some 
sales are secured. 

Christmas or seasonal busi- 
ness, he often estimates as indi- 
cative of what he can do the 
year around. 


Enthusiasm increases. Some 
dealers are stocked. Several 
distributors are located and 


promise orders. They get some 
small ones. Greater production 
is planned. A stock is built up. 
Some advertising is _ started, 
written by the space salesmen 
for the publication. It’s good 
advertising but repeat orders 
are slow, few and far between. 
Why? There’s a dozen reasons 
why, maybe two dozen. Let’s 
say one is that no investigation 
was made to see how Mr. and 


Mrs. John Doe liked this con- 
trivance which we were going 
to sell. What faults they found 
with it. 


Let’s check up and see if the 
price was right. It wasn’t if 
two or three competitors bring 
out almost duplicate contri- 
vances at one-third the cost. 


These suppositions are not 
theoretical. This very thing 
did happen with an automobile 
device within the last year, and 
with a number of other very 
definite examples that could be 
cited. 


In bringing out the proprie- 
tary number, it is important to 
find out what dealers think of 
it. Will they stock it merely 
as a number that there is an 
occasional demand for, or some- 
thing that they can push and 
make money on? Will distri- 
butor’s salesmen get enough 
out of it to push it over and 
above the 200 other items in 
their catalog, or will he merely 
accept orders for it. If the lat- 
ter is so, someone must create 
a demand for it. Proprietary 
or special numbers entail study 
—investigation. 


The idea for an article may 
be very clever. The finished 
product may look good. It may 
even have a worthwhile use. 
The manufacturing problems 
may be all solved. Getting cash 
for the product, selling it, how- 
ever is merchandising and the 
greatest of the problems that 
confront the manufacturer mak- 
ing most everything. It is the 
rock in the path of the molder 
of proprietary numbers. 


Proprietary numbers can be 
profitably made and sold but the 
process is not as simple as it 
appears on the surface. 
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Strong Calcium Thiocyanate Solutions Replace 
Zinc Chloride in Making Vulcanized Fiber 


Gelatinization Takes Place After Immersion 


ULCANIZED fiber is an ar- 

ticle closely related to many 
of the plastic materials. Com- 
paratively little work has re- 
cently been done on this prod- 
uct, which finds very wide ap- 
plication in the electrical in- 
dustries. 

A namesake of the inventor 
of the steamboat contributes 
the following invention. He is 
Robert R. Fulton, assigner to 
Robert Koppers Company. Ac- 
cording to his U. S. P. 1,767,- 
662, (filed March 16, 1917, is- 
sued June 24, 1930) he proceeds 
as follows: . 

This invention relates to the 
treatment of cellulose to gela- 
tinize or dissolve the same. The 
invention has particular appli- 
cation to the production of vul- 
canized fiber, imitation parch- 
ment and the like. 


The Old Process 


At the present time, the 
manufacture of vulcanized fiber 
is generally conducted accord- 
ing to the well-known zinc 
chloride method. According to 
this process, a certain grade of 
cotton rag paper is subjected 
for a few seconds to the action 
of a 70° Baumé solution of zinc 
chloride at a temperature of 
about 50° C. After this treat- 
ment and while the paper re- 
tains some of the solutions, the 
paper is rolled upon a large 
heated drum and is subjected 
to a slight pressure from an 
adjacent roll. When the desir- 
ed thickness is obtained, the 
spongy mass is cut from the 
roll and placed flat on a table 
or the like for a short time to 
assume the proper form. It is 
then placed on edge in a dilute 
solution of zine chloride. Sub- 
sequently, the treated fiber is 
washed, dried and pressed in 
the usual manner to form the 
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hard sheet known as vulcanized 
fiber. 

In the above-recited process, 
the concentration of the zinc 
chloride solution, the tempera- 
ture of the bath and the time 
of the treatment must be care- 
fully controlled to prevent the 
formation of a dark. brittle 
fiber. 

The use of concentrated calci- 
um thiocyanate solutions has 
been proposed in U. S. Patents 
Nos. 1,301,652 and 1,333,465, to 
Clayton et al., who discovered 
that the solvent properties of 
such solutions with respect to 
cellulose could be utilized to 
gelatinize cellulose. According 
to the patented process, cellu- 
losic material, such as cotton 
rag paper, is treated with cal- 
cium thiocyanate solutions of 
such concentration as to boil at 
157° C., and preferably having 
an acid reaction. The paper is 
treated with such solution at a 
temperature of 130° C. for 
about 30 seconds and is there- 
after washed and dried in the 
usual manner. 

The solutions proposed in the 
above recited patents are very 
concentrated, being, in fact, so 
concentrated that they are very 
viscous, even at 130° C., and 
solidify at atmospheric temper- 
atures, especially in acid condi- 
tion. 


Hot Solutions Used 


According to my invention, 
cotton rag pulp paper, paper 
made from chemical wood pulp, 
or the like is heated with a neu- 
tral or alkaline solution of cal- 
cium thiocyanate or other thio- 
cyanates of such concentration 
as to have a boiling point of 
from about 130° to about 140° 
C., and preferably containing 
comparatively large amounts, 
for example, from about 15% 
to about 30% of formaldehyde. 


The treatment is carried out at 
substantially atmospheric tem- 
peratures, for example, from 
about 20° to 40° C. The fiber 
is not allowed to remain in the 
treating bath until gelatiniza- 
tion is complete, but removed 
the fiber from the bath after 
a short time and allow the 
treated fiber to lie flat for a suf- 
ficient interval to insure that 
gelatinization is carried to a 
satisfactory degree. 


It will be obvious that the ac- 
tual treatment of the fiber will 
be subject to many modifica- 
tions, such as time of treat- 
ment, concentration of solution, 
nature and state of cellulosic 
materials used, pressure and 
the like, according to the nature 
of the materials treated or the 
character of the results desired. 


Formaldehyde Used 


Cotton rag or wood pulp 
paper is run through a bath 
containing 3 parts of an 80% 
solution of calcium thiocyanate 
and one part of formaldehyde. 
The reaction of the solution is 
preferably neutral or slightly 
alkaline and the temperature 
of the solution is maintained at 
any convenient point within the 
approximate range of from 20° 
to 40° C. Higher temperatures 
are to be avoided. The paper is 
run through the bath at any 
speed that permits thorough 
wetting without retaining the 
paper in the bath for extended 
intervals. It is then wound, as 
in prior practice, upon a large 
drum, except that the drum is 
not heated. After a sufficient 
number of layers of the paper 
have been wound upon the drum 
to produce a sheet of desired 
thickness, it is removed, cut to 
desired size and allowed to lie 
flat for from 30 minutes to sev- 
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eral hours in order to permit 
gelatinization to take place. It 
is then pressed, either with or 


without heat, washed, prefer- 
ably by the counter-current sys- 
tem, dried and again pressed to 
form a flat sheet of hard fiber 
which may be drilled, machined 
and polished, as desired. 


Fag ill for more than 


of adhesion of the built up lay- 


ers or laminations of fiber may 
take place prior to the initial 40 7 EARS 
pressing operation, such press- i Md 


ing is desirable to insure that 

the layers adhere thoroughly to 

cach other. ARRETT CHEMICALS 
There are many advantages 

to be gained by treating cellu- 

lose according to my invention. 





S sccubes as Me Ge WHEN you buy Barrett Chemicals 
tures, the use of which is al- you can be sure you are getting 
ways attended with consider- chemicals that satisfy the exact re- 
abie cost. Hist soumtions of car- quirements of strict specifications. 
cium thiocyanate are much : . 

more corrosive, especially in Barrett Specifications have kept pace 
acid condition, than the cold, with the progress of industry. 

less concentrated and neutral or 

alkaline solutions which are The high specifications and rigid tests 
preferable. Cold solutions of Barrett Chemicals must pass before 
calcium thiocyanate give rise to ahi aw 
less occupational hazards than they are released for shipment, have 
hot solutions. Moreover, the definitely established them as stand- 
presence of formaldehyde in my ard for industrial use. 


preferred solution reduces its 
corrosive action. 
A solution of calcium thiocy- 
anate having a boiling point of COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
157°, is very viscous, and, al- 
though applied to the paper at PHENOL CRESOL 
130° C., cools quickly on the 
surface of the paper, becom- CRESYLIC ACIDS 
ing more viscous, or even crys- 


talline, and rendering its re- 
peat from the forming rolls LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 
difficult. Much excess material 


is thus carried to the washing BENZOL TOLUOL XYLOL 
vane. SOLVENT NAPHTHA 


It was found that neutral or 
alkaline solutions of calcium 


thiocyanate crystallize’ much AMMONIA 


less readily than acid solutions. 
Furthermore, the solutions of ANHYDROUS AQUA 
calcium thiocyanate which it is 
preferred to use, with a boiling 
point of about 134° C., although 
viscous, show no tendency to 
crystallize at ordinary tempera- The 
tures, and the addition of for- 


Company 








maldehyde reduces the viscos- 
ity of such solution and actu- 40 Rector Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ally increases the gelatinizing 
action. RCE ee 
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MACK 
MOLDING CO. 


Precision Molders 
OF 


Plastic Materials 





WAYNE NEW JERSEY 








Cellulose Acetate Sheeting 
TRANSPARENT—NONINFLAMMABLE 


FOR SALE 


Sizes and Prices, F. O. B. New York 


. $30.00 per 1000 
20.00 per 1000 
15.00 per 1000 
10.00 per 1000 
or 35c per Ib. for all sizes 
7 to 7% gauge 


14x17 in. 
11x14 in. 
10x12 in. 
8x10 in. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


The 
BENDER GLASS 'WORKS 


158 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Plastics Abroad 


(Continued from page 22 


La Ronite, in Rosny-sous-Bois, 
(Ronite), The latter one operat- 
ing under Eichengruen patents 
for molding powders. 

Germany’s creator of the cel- 
lulose acetate plastics was Dr. 
Eichengruen and the three com- 
panies which benefitted mostly 
thereby were the I. G. (Cellit), 
the Rheinisch Westfahlische 
Sprengstoffwerke in Troisdorf 
(Cellon and Trolit) and the Cel- 
lon Werke Dr. Eichengruen 
(Cellon); Another producer is 
the Deutsche Lonaritwerke 
(Lonarit) 

A great impetus to the use 
of cellulose acetate plastics is 
die casting or the extrusion pro- 
cess which developed in Ger- 
many and which permits the 
smaller molders to go into large- 
scale production at a low invest- 
ment cost. This extrusion 
molding process uses acetate 
powders which are softened in 
the machine by heating and 
then forced by high pressure 
through a narrow nozzle into 
the cold mold. This procedure 
allows a rapid operation, at little 
cost for molds and equipment, 
and yields a high hourly output 
rate. As a mark of the great 
success of this process, it may 
be stated that nearly the entire 
German electrical industry has 
installed machinery of this type 
for mass production. The A. 
E. G., Siemens-Halske, Siemens- 
Schuckert, Mix & Genest, Neu- 
feld & Kuhnke and others are 
among the biggest producers. 
One of the most important radio 
tube manufacturers, Philips in 
Holland, uses the cellulose ace- 
tate extrusion process for tube 
bases. The estimated consump- 
tion of the United States for 
1929 was 200,000,000 tubes with 
phenolplastic sockets, and if we 
figure, that similar quantities 
were used in Europe we can 
readily compute the amount of 
cellulose acetate consumed. 
France is starting to use Ronite 
for extrusion-molded cellulose 
acetate plastics. Japan and 
China are getting active too. 
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As indicated above, there are 
still many problems in this field 
of cellulose miracles. New plas- 
ticizers for cellulose acetate fre- 
quently appear on the market, 
but none of these has proven to 
be what camphor is for pyroxy- 
lin. Phosphoric acid esters are 
used to reduce the burning rate 
to a*point where the material 
is practically non-burning. The 
sulfonamides still play an im- 
portant role. 
Cellulose Ethers 

Before we close, we will de- 
vote a few words to other cellu- 
lose derivatives. The methyl 
ether, still in a laboratory state 
is being tried in the textile in- 
dustry (Coloresin). The ethyl 
ether seems to show some ad- 
vantages in lacquers where solv- 
ents like toluene are required, 
but the price is still dispropor- 
tionately high. The same is true 
of benzyl cellulose. Germany 
and France show an increased 
activity along this line and it 
will be highly interesting to 
watch the results. 

This rather incomplete sur- 
vey is not intended to picture 
the full scope of affairs in the 
European plastics picture. It is 
merely intended to indicate here 
the important lines of establish- 
ed manufacturing activity, of 
processes which really have 
grown past the stage of semi- 
commercial units. It will be 
seen in the near future whether 
this activity is to be maintain- 
ed; whether the ever-increasing 
number of small companies will 
be able to endure and overcome 
the present depression and 
whether the constantly chang- 
ing demand, arising from 
changes in the conditions of liv- 
ing, will force the plastics in- 
dustry into a broader program 
of research and development or 
cause a slowing down to a more 
conservative attitude. 

REFERENCES 
*) The New York Times Magazine, Sept. 
1930, 23. 
ay Chem. Ztg. 1913, 1233. Kunststoffe 1913, 
“= German patent 281,687; 271,381 
’ U. S. P. 1,638,713. 
*) Kunststoffe 1930, 184. 

) Brit. Plastics 1930, Aug. 116. 

‘) St. Chase and F. J. Schlink: Your 
money's worth. N. Y. 1927. p82. 


Hydrophobic Resins by Aug. V. Keller 
Brit. Plastics, June 1930, 24. 
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PHENOFORM 
COLORS 


A wide range of colors for 


plastic compounds - especi- 
ally selected and prepared 
to meet the most exacting 


requirements in molding. 


For particulars apply to 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


230 Fifth Avenue 
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Plastic Moulding Headquarters 


Specializing in moulding the new, light-colored materials Beetle and Lumarith 


We are one of the four exclusive moulders selected by the Synthetic Plastics Co., an American Cynamid Co., 
subsidiary, equipped to mould their powder. 


CUSTOM MOULDERS OF BAKELITE 


Plant and 
Executive Office, 
DAYTON, OHIO 





The reputation of Kurz-Kasch moulding has been established by the unflagging zeal of our organization for 
the finest results. The best materials, equipment and facilities are available, as well as ideal working 
conditions. 


THE KURZ-KASCH CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


MOULDERS OF PLASTICS 




















ADVANCE+sADVANCE-AD 











Dept. S AShland 4-7055 


SERVING THE 
TERRITORY WEST 
OF THE ROCKIES 


UREA 


UREA - A 


HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA - T 


TECHNICALLY PURE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 


“ACCURACY FIRST” 


HARRY W. HAHN Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


Pacific Coast Plant Custom Moldin 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION Doehler Die-Casting Co. cores a 7 
=~ , 7 , rw World’s Largest Producers 0 4 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. — sseahadiiams Products 














* JONVACV* FONVA 
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Anhydrous Resinifying Reactions 


By using resorcinol 


and paraformalde- 


hyde, without catalysts, Novotny produces 


directly a 


N interesting modification 
on the time-honored phe- 
nol-formaldehyde resins, is one 
made from di-hydroxyphenol, 
i.e. resorcinol. Its properties 
are quite different from the 
older types of phenolic resins; 
another example of the fact 
that so-called “obvious equiva- 
lents are not always so in fact. 
Emil E. Novotny has contri- 
buted this one, thus adding an- 
other invention to his imposing 
list of resin patents. As describ- 
ed in his U. S. P. 1,767,696 
(filed Aug. 14, 1926; issued 
June 24, 1930). 


Fusible Products 

This invention relates to the 
production of synthetic resins 
or plastics wherein resorcin, a 
phenolic body, is combined with 
a dry and substantially anhy- 
drous active methylene body 
such as paraformaldehyde or 
other dehydration products, 
polymers and other derivatives 
of aqueoust formaldehyde. The 
resorcin is mixed with a quanti- 
ty of say paraformaldehyde 
whereby an insufficient amount 
of an aldehyde body or equiva- 
lent is combined with the re- 
sorcin in order to moderate the 
reaction and produce fusible 
and preferably soluble resinous 
products with unfailing uni- 
formity. It is preferable to 
use the paraformaldehyde in an 
amount not to exceed one half 
of its molecular ratio to the re- 
sorcin. Resinous products of 
great strength, high dielectric 
qualities and rapid reaction are 
thus obtained preferably with- 
out the use of catalytic and con- 
densing agents. 

Where resorcin is combined 
with paraformaldehyde with or 
without a catalytic agent great 
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A resinifying reaction that 
is so simple that it can be carri- 
ed out in an open glass beaker, 
is the theme of this process. 





precautions are necessary 
where the proportion of the al- 
dehyde to the resorcin is ap- 
proximately equamolecular. It 
is of course of great advantage 
to be able to produce a resin- 
ous reaction which is prefer- 
ably fusible and soluble and 
which may, therefore, be used 
as a varnish or lacquer for the 
impregnating and coating of 
suitable substances. It is like- 
wise advantageous to produce 
grindable resinous reaction pro- 
ducts wherein the resorcin and 
the active methylene body have 
been thoroughly and uniform- 
ly combined and produce there- 
by resins of low melting point 
and good solubility in order that 
these resinous products may be 
thoroughly mixed and commin- 
uted with various fillers without 
materially decreasing the fusi- 
bility and solubiiity of these re- 
sins when so mixed. 

If the reaction between the 
resorcin and paraformaldehyde 
were to be carried out on the 
basis of equamolecular propor- 
tions an exothermic reaction 
sets in at temperatures lower 
than 176° F. the reaction pro- 
ceeds in a portion of the product 
only, starting usually from the 
top of the mass and ends in an 
infusible and insoluble product 
before the entire mass has been 
liquefied or for that matter has 
been formed into a_ resinous 
product. As the resorcin is rela- 
tively expensive it is necessary 
that the reaction proceed uni- 
formly throughout the entire 


strong thermoplastic 


resin 


mass whereby a large yield of 
fusible preferably soluble res- 
inous product may be obtained. 


The resorcin paraformalde- 
hyde resin has a tensile strength 
again as high as a resin made 
of phenol and formaldehyde, it 
requires no catalytic or con- 
densing agents and there is no 
appreciable water of condensa- 
tion formed or liberated. The 
resin is moreover less thermo- 
plastic and, therefore, is valu- 
able where the finished product 
must withstand high tempera- 
tures. The material shows less 
carbonization under an arcing 
test than to the resinous prod- 
ucts made with phenol, and it 
shows less inflammability. 
These valuable characteristics 
together with the fact that the 
product reacts rapidly into a 
strong hard and set resin makes 
the material useful for valve 
packing, etc., under high steam 
pressures, for a binder in the 
manufacture of molded commu- 
tators, as a coating or reinforc- 
ing agent for electrical insula- 
tion, ete. 


Controlling the Reaction 


With these desirable attri- 
butes, however, it is important 
that the reaction should be con- 
trolled to the point where sub- 
stantially all of the resorcin is 
combined uniformly with sub- 
stantially all of the active 
methylene body in such a man- 
ner and by so regulating the 
proportions that the reaction 
will not become too energetic 
to be controllable. This is read- 
ily accomplished where an 
amount of active methylene 
body such as for example para- 
formaldehyde is combined un- 
der conditions where the pro- 
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portion of the paraformalde- 
hyde for example is preferably 
somewhat less than 54 parts of 
paraformaldehyde by weight to 
100 parts of resorcin or in 
other words one half mol. of 
paraformaldehyde to one mol. 
of resorcin. Even with this re- 
duced amount of aldehyde, how- 
ever, the reaction is quite ener- 
getic and it is preferable, there- 
fore, to use somewhat less para- 
formaldehyde and it will be 
found that where the ratio of 
the paraformaldehyde is on the 
basis of 14 mol. paraform to 
one mol. resorcin a fusible solu- 
ble resin has been produced 
which may be heated for a long 
time up to a temperature not 
to exceed 300° F. without be- 
coming infusible and insoluble. 


No Catalyst Needed 


The reaction is_ preferably 
carried on without a catalyst 
and at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, and the resin may be 
made in a pyrex beaker with- 
out refluxing as there is no ap- 
preciable amount of loss in re- 
agents and apparently there is 
no separation of water nor has 
it been possible to detect so far 
the presence of any synthetic 
water. Where dry paraformal- 
dehyde is used the reaction can 
be carried out on a large scale 
in any suitable open vessel pro- 
visions being made for heating 
and cooling the same within the 
limits to be given in the ex- 
amples to follow: 

From a physiological stand- 
point it is preferable to provide 
a suitable enclosed digester pro- 
vided with a condenser which 
may be used for either reflux- 
ing or distillation and prefer- 
ably provided with suitable stir- 
ring devices, inlets and outlets 
for the raw materials, and a 
jacket for heating and cooling 
the contents. The reaction be- 
tween resorcin and paraform is 
an extremely violent one even 
though no catalytic agent is 
present as might be mentioned 
from the facts gathered from an 
experimental reaction wherein 
the paraform was in the ratio 
of 14 mol, to 1 mol, of resorcin. 
Upon heating these products in 
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a pyrex beaker suspended in a 
water bath, under precautions 
so that no super heating takes 
place, the temperature slowly 
rises to approximately 176° F. 
where upon there is a rapid rise 
to about 220° F. while the pro- 
duct is still in the water bath, 
the water bath having a temp- 
erature of 212° F. Under these 
conditions a vigorous reaction 
takes place turning the entire 
mass infusible. 

This rapid exothermic reac- 
tion explains the great speed 
with which the final molded in- 
fusible product may be produc- 
ed in suitable dies and there- 
fore, where complicated dies 
are used it is often advantage- 
ous to use a molding plastic 
more quickly reactive even 
though the raw material cost 
be higher. 

Particularly Suitable 
For Electrical Work 

The larger per diem produc- 
tion together with the elimina- 
tion of extraneous substances 
such as the catalyst make the 
product an extremely valuable 
one for electrical purposes. By 
the proper balance of the pro- 
portion of preferably paraform 
to the resorcin it is possible to 
obtain practically any reaction 
speed desired, and this at tem- 
peratures considerably lower 
than where phenol is used in- 
stead of the resorcin. 

It is desirable at times to add 
to either permanently fusible 
resin made with less than 14 
mol, of paraform or to the po- 
tentially reactive resin made 
with less than the 14 mol. of 
paraform an additional amount 
of paraform or other polymers 
or other dry active methylene 
bodies as further combining ac- 
celerating or hardening agents. 
This may be added to the resin- 
ous product in various propor- 
tions as the requirements of the 
case would warrant up to an 
amount which would bring the 
actual paraform ratio to an 
equamolecular basis. There is, 
however, no objection to using 
the paraform somewhat in ex- 
cess of this amount. The addi- 
tional paraform or other active 
methylene body combines with 





the previously formed resinous 
body less energetically at tem- 
peratures below 212° F. and as 
there is no elimination of water 
in this reaction, highly polish- 
ed smooth molded parts can be 
made which leave the mold in 
a finely polished condition. 

The cleaning qualities of the 
resorcin paraform resin are so 
marked that the product may 
be used as a cleaning agent for 
molds which have become tarn- 
ished or stained when other ma- 
terials had been cast in them. 
The use of this material will 
often obviate the necessity for 
frequent cleaning and polishing 
of discolored molds. 

While it has been found that 
hydroquinone is not quite as 
rapid in its reaction as resorcin 
it is to be considered as a suit- 
able equivalent for the same. 
While hexamethylenetetramin 
is not as rapid in its reaction 
as paraform and while it is ob- 
jectionable because of the free 
ammonia liberated it is consid- 
ered useful for this purpose. 

Specific Example 
Example 1 
Resorcin 55 
Paraformaldehyde (38‘c of 
molecular weight of resor- 

cin) 12 

Proportions given by weight. 

Place materials into a suit- 
able vessel such as an ordinary 
open pyrex beaker and heat 
beaker and contents over a wat- 
er bath to a temperature of 
230° F. where a reaction occurs 
of a rather energetic nature. At 
this temperature a fusible, sol- 
uble resin is obtained and heat- 
ing may be continued until a 
product of the desired viscosity 
has been obtained. The longer 
the product is heated the hard- 
er the resin becomes and thus 
a grindable product can readily 
be obtained. Although the con- 
tents of the beaker are heated 
over a water bath the tempera- 
ture rises rapidly to 230° F. 
and unless the product is cooled 
the temperature will rise up to 
280° F. in a few minutes. This 
fusible, soluble resin is poten- 
tially reactive and will upon 
heating to say 300° F. or higher 
go rapidly to its hard set and 
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infusible state. The fusible pro- 
duct produces a very light col- 
ored varnish or resin. The in- 
termediate material is soluble 
in various organic solvents such 
as alcohol, aceton, furfural, fur- 
furalcohol, etc. 
Example 2 

This example shows the use 
of a reduced amount of parafor- 
maldehyde of an amount equiv- 
alent to 14 mol. of paraformal- 
dehyde to 1 mol. of resorcin. 

Parts by 
Weight 

Resorcin 55 
Paraformaldehyde 8 

Heat above in the manner de- 
scribed previously, the temper- 
ature rises slowly to 300° F. 
forming a fusible, soluble resin. 
If the product is heated for 
sometime at the temperature of 
say 300° F. a grindable but fu- 
sible, soluble resin results. The 
product is of the nature of a 
more or less permanently fus- 
ible resin and requires the ad- 
dition of a suitable hardening 
agent in order to be converted 
finally to its hard, set and in- 
fusible form. For the harden- 
ing agent it is preferable to add 
an additional amount of para- 
formaldehyde in an amount 
equal to at least 15 mol. of 
paraformaldehyde to 1 mol, of 
resorcin calculated on the basis 
of the resin contents of para- 
formaldehyde and resorcin plus 
the additional paraformalde- 
hyde added. The paraformalde- 
hyde may be increased until 
there is an amount added to 
make the paraformaldehyde on 
an equamolecular ratio with the 
resorcin. There is no objection 
to a slight excess of parafor- 
maldehyde although no real ad- 
vantage accrues therefrom. The 
paraformaldehyde reacts rapid- 
ly with the resinous product de- 
scribed in this example but the 
reactivity is so controlled that 
the material may be mixed or 
handled without difficulty and 
the product will keep in this po- 
tentially reactive form for an 
indefinite period of time at or- 
dinary room temperatures. 
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Automatic Tablet Machine 


This automatic tablet machine is design- 
ed for producing tablets from powdered 
materials. It is provided with a special 
form of pressure regulator, which is ad- 
justable to suit product and accommodate 
a variety of sizes in tablets. 

Due to its application of pressure on both 
top and bottom of materials, uniform 
density is assured in large preforms. 
Power is transmitted to pressure elements 
by means of machine cut gears and crank 
shaft. Press can be stop- 
ped at any position. 





No. 2638 


Automatic Tablet Machine 
for larger Sizes of Preforms 
From Powdered Materials. 


Semi-Automatic Molding Presses 


No. 2693—The only design of press where the knockouts 
are returned without moving the press ram, or manipu- 
lating the valves. This patent feature permits reseating 
knockouts and die buttons without loss of time, and a 
maximum clearance for cleaning and refilling dies giving 

te 20° greater output. 
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No. 2693 
Patented Fool-Proof 
Control CHICAGO 


Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 




















Expert Bakelite Molding Requires 
Perfect Dies, Modern Equipment, 
Skilled Labor 


RECTO combines these with a knowledge of 
molding and an understanding of the correct 
way to apply this knowledge to your product. 


“Remember Recto Does It---Better’’ 
e 


Recto Manufacturing Co. 
APPLETON STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Steam Platen Presses that fit 
your needs perfectly and 


SKAANN NNN NY, 

















assure continuous precision— 





production . . 


When a manufacturer tells us 
his business “‘is different,”” we 
believe him; and the presses we 
design and build, with full appre- 
ciationof those differences, givea 
wide measure of satisfaction in 
profitable production. What are 
your problems? Why not consult 
the engineering staff of 











COMPANX 


Ls 








PHILADELPHIA 
ENGINEERS —_IRON FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


2-Opening Steam 


In business continuously since 1803 Platen Press 








14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound 
materials. 

The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
ing our machines. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 


Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. 
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RODS, BLOCKS, TUBES 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 


=e 
Non - inflammable — 
Odorless — Tasteless — 


Impervious to common 
acids—Resistant to wat- 
er, oil and alcohol—high 
dielectric, compressive 
and tensile strength — 
specific gravity 1.29— 

v 

May be turned—saw- 

ed drilled — threaded 
embossed — carved — 
faceted. Takes an ex- 
tremely high finish. 

= 

Through the entire 

range of colors in plain 
or mottled effects — 
opaque, translucent or 
transparent—from pale 
aquamarine to the deep- 
est jade. 

r 4 


Obtainable in various 
grades depending on_ the 
use for which it is to be 
employed. 

e 


Suitable for shaving brush 
handles, cane and umbrella 
handles, brush backs, dice, 
beads and bracelets, lamps, 
toilet seats, hydrofluoric 
acid containers, gasoline 
gauges, ash trays, salt and 
pepper shakers, gear shift 
knobs, poker chips, clock 
cases, book-ends, knife-han- 
dies, dominoes, percolator 
handles, etc. 








THE MARBLETTE 


CORPORATION 


37-18 31st Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, 
NEW YORK 


MARBLETTE 


A Cast Phenolic Resin 
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Two batches of resorcin and 
paraformaldehyde were placed 
into suitable trays, one batch 
was on the basis of % mol. 
paraformaldehyde to 1 mol. re- 
sorcin and the other batch was 
on an equamolecular basis. Both 
batches were simultaneously 
heated in an open air electric 
heated and regulated oven and 
a temperature of approximate- 
ly 166° F. was maintained for a 
period of 12 hours. There was 
no resin formed and the ma- 
terials were still apparently in 
their orginal state of sub-divi- 
sion. It is, therefore, apparent 
that resorcin in combination 
with an active methylene body 
reacts at temperatures some- 
what above 166° F. and that 
the reaction is an exothermic 
one which requires great pre- 
cautions. On the other hand, 
it is interesting to know that 
where a resin is preliminarily 
made utilizing a proportion less 
than 15 mol. of paraformalde- 
hyde and subsequently further 
paraformaldehyde is added to 
such resin the reaction is read- 
ily controllable. 

Suitable lubricants, modifiers 
and plasticizing agents of a 
liquid, semi-solid or solid nature 
may be added, likewise various 
coloring materials such as dies 
and pigments, and these prod- 
ucts may be added to the resin- 
ous material either before, dur- 
ing or after the reaction. They 
may likewise be added to the 
varnish product, the dies pre- 
ferably in solution and the pig- 
ments in colloidal suspension, 

It is of interest to know that 
a quantity of resorcin and para- 
formaldehyde wherein the 
paraformaldehyde was in the 
ratio of 145 mol. to 1 mol. of 
resorcin was placed in a pyrex 
beaker and heated in an alcohol 
bath. While the contents were 
being heated in the alcohol bath 
the temperature slowly rose in 
about 20 minutes to 210° F. 
when the mass slowly reacted 
to infusibility but there was no 
violence, perhaps, due to the 
cooling action of the boiling al- 
cohol. 
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American Insulator 
Corporation 


NEW FREEDOM, PA. 


PLASTIC MOLDING 


COLD MOLDED AND PHENOLIC PRODUCTS 


BEETLE 
LUMARITH 
BRAYLITE 


Sales Offices: 









N. Y.: Graybar Building Chicago: 9 S. Clinton St. 
Detroit: Bridgeport, Conn.: 
General Motors Bldg. 421 Meigs Bldg. 
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SOUTHWARK 


STANDARD and SPECIAL 
HYDRAULIC 


MOLDING 
PRESSES 


A Press for 


every operation. 


















Specialists in the design of 
molding equipment to suit 
unusual operations. 
BUILDERS OF 
Hydraulic Presses for every use, 
Pumps Intensifiers, Valves, 
Fittings, etc. 


Operate your presses with 
Molding Press the HYLO Pumping Unit. J 


with Swing Table Bulletin 21 
SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY and MACHINE Co. 
Fisher Bids. PHILADELPHIA, PA. United Bldg. 





























Our Men 
Know Their Jobs 


A proud boast, but a true one 


From our sales engineers thruout our 
factory organization they have been al- 
most literally born and brought up in this 


industry. 


Call on them to help you. 


They can give you many suggestions to 
make a part better and cheaper molding 
without sacrificing your objective. 


Backed by ample and complete equip- 
ment we invite the opportunity to be of 


service to you. 





THE BOONTON 
MOLDING COMPANY 


324 Myrtle Ave., Boonton, N. J. 





New York Office, 30 Church St. 





BAKELITE-DUREZ 


AND ALL SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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Metduro In Serious Position 

A remarkable position is re- 

vealed in an interim report 
issued by Metduro, Ltd., the 
company formed in Britain two 
years ago to produce new plas- 
tic products. Since the annual 
meeting in April last, the firm’s 
board has been completely 
changed. The new directorate, 
in which Sir H. Cassie Holden 
has succeeded Mr. Blum as 
managing director, states that 
the company’s only tangible as- 
sets of any reliable value are 
the factory at Waltham Abbey, 
estimated to be worth £55,000 
($275,000), “but unsaleable at 
present,” plant, machinery, fit- 
tings, furniture, estimated at 
£10,000 ($50,000), and unpaid 
instalments on the Preference 
capital. 

In addition the company owns 
all the shares in the German 
Papyroplast Co., which in turn 
owns the German and British 
rights of the process. Apart 
from the Herold A. G. rights, 
all the remaining assets appear- 
ing in the balance-sheet have 
proved of little or no value. In 
the last balance-sheet assets 
totaled £584,000 ($2,920,000). 

The Metropole Development 
Co., which secured large inter- 
mediate profits on the sale to 
Metduro of freehold property 
and rights in Papyroplast, in- 
vested a considerable part of 
the profit in the company’s 
shares. A _ revision of these 
transactions is under consider- 
ation. 

Since the company has now 
only a small amount in cash 
and further money is required 
for plant ordered from German 
and other firms in respect of 
the first Herold unit, now in 
course of construction, it is 
proposed to call up 2s. 6d. (60 
cents) per share on the Prefer- 
ence capital which will meet 
immediate liabilities. 





A Decade of Molding 
(Continued from page 12) 
be exploited. An increased use 
of molded housings has recently 
been apparent. This is a field 
which I believe will grow very 
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NEW PASTEL COLORS! 


Originated and perfected by Durez, and now ready 


for immediate shipment in large quantities! 


For the first time in the history of the 
molding industry, custom molders and 
other establishments are now able to ob- 
tain pastel colors! After a continued series 
of experiments General Plastics has final- 
ly perfected these surpassingly beautiful 
shades, and can ship them to you in any 
quantity! 


How the pastel shades were developed 
Farsighted molders long ago realized that 
black and brown molding materials would 
not completely meet the demands of mod- 
ern industry. Color is too important a 
factor in the home. Bathroom fixtures, 
electric stoves, wall furnishings, kitchen 
utensils, desk accessories, sewing equip- 
ment, boudoir sets—the list of diversified 
products now supplied in color is almost 
endless. 


And, for most of these purposes, the 
standard Durez colors have proved highly 


the manufacturer an exceptionally iarge 
field to choose from. But for many special 
purposes, especially where competition is 
keen, colors even more exquisite than 
those in the standard range are essential! 
To meet that condition, Durez has per- 
fected these exclusive pastel shades. 


Features of the new pastel colors 

For the time being, Durez pastel colors 
will be available in old ivory, light blue, 
gray, pink, green, and yellow. Other col- 
ors will follow as demand warrants, and 
as further research brings to light practi- 
cal and economical methods of manufac- 
ture. The six colors are fresh and soft, 
harmonize in the proper setting without 
clashing, and are less subject to fading 
than many of the deeper shades now on 
the market. 

While slightly slower in the molding pro- 
cess, Durez pastels can be molded under 


satisfactory. Twenty- similar conditions and 
two beautiful solid with the same equip- 
shades, and a_ wide ment or steam pres- 


range of mottled and 
give 


striated effects 
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handled. The water absorption of 
these pastel shades is less than any 
phenolic compound now on the mar- 
ket. And Durez pastels are equally 
as strong as standard black and 
brown materials. 

Yet Durez will do more than beauti- 
fy the product! It makes an efficient 
product! A basic formula material. 
Durez is hard, tough, strong, non- 
brittle. Resistant to acids, to mois- 
ture, gases, alkalies. Uniform in 
auantities of one, ten, or a million. 
And durable! 


Demand for pastels 


Never before have manufacturers in 
every type of business devoted great- 
er study to the improvement of their 
products. Durez pastels will greatly 
increase the attractiveness of many 
of these products, through their new 
appealing neutrality - tints that do 
not clash with colorful surroundings 
but form a harmonizing part of the 
complete color scheme. Yet these pas- 
tels are distinctly individual, and may 
be used to form satisfactory complete 
pieces. 


Let us send samples 


Durez pastels are destined to play 
an important part in the molding of 
many new pieces heretofore consid- 
ered unsuited for this type of pro- 
duction. Manufacturers already are 
asking about them. Several have 
placed orders. Let us send you now, 
complete information about these 
new Durez shades. We shall be glad, 
at the same time, to forward samples 
of the colors themselves. Simply 
write to General Plastics, Inc., 1 
Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Also New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


The illustration shows a _ set of color 


samples, and one of the many delightful 

color applications, carried by Durez mold- 

ers and Durez representatives. At a word 

from you, we will be glad to have them 

call and explain the color possibilities of 
Durez. 

















rapidly. We have only recently 
become aware of the decorative 
possibilities of phenolic and urea 
molded plastics. With these we 
can produce permanent, non- 
tarnishing, decorative surfaces 
in a wide variety of colors and 
effects. These surfaces are an 
integral part of the molded 
piece. 3ut molded housings 
serve not only decorative and 
protective purposes. They also 
serve as mountings for what- 





Photo courtesy General Plastics, Inc. 

Molded fountain seats were unheard of in 
1920. Now they are quite the last word in 
bright-colored synthetic resinoid. 
ever instrument or mechanism 
they may contain. In fact, the 
molded housing may even in- 
corporate part of the mechan- 
ism. 

The molder may look to the 
future with every assurance 
that his industry will continue 
to grow. Materials at present 
available are being continually 
improved and new materials are 
constantly being offered which 
increase the versatility of mold- 
ed goods. Abundant sources of 
raw materials are now available 
for the manufacture of plas- 
tic compositions, ensuring an 
adequate supply at low cost to 
the molder. 
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French Hydraulic Machinery 


A new tilting die mold- 
ing machine, (patented). 
The die or die head tilts 
mechanically as the platen 
moves. The only hydrau- 
lic cylinders are the press- 
ing and return cylinders. 
Rigid, accurate, reliable. 


Several] installations 
made in large plants. 





We build all types of molding presses. Write 


for catalogs. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Akron 


New York Chicago 




















We specialize in MACHINES for CELLULOID, 
CATALIN and other PLASTIC MATERIALS 





Bench Saw Tables 


Jig Sawing Machines 


Shaping Machines 


Frazing & Engraving Machines 
Rod Turning Machines 
for Beads, etc. 






Hand Lever Presses 


Gold Inlaying Machines 


Electric Steam 
Heater Tables 
Single & 
Multiple Spindle 


No. 1 Electric Steam Table 


Drilling 

Machines 

Vaporizing Machines — Dies — Tools — Molds — Special 
Machinery 


Full information sent on request. 


STANDARD TOOL CO. 


75 WATER ST. 


LEOMINSTER MASS. 













































New Plastic Products 


The laboratories of ArtHuuR D. Lirrie, INc., include a special 


staff for plastic research and engineering and offer services in 


the development of new plastics 


the technical phases of synthetic resin 
production and compounding 


the adaptation of plastics to special 
industrial uses 


Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


CHEMISTS ENGINEERS 


30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CELLULOSE 
ACETATE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 

CRESYLIC ACID 


CASLiIN— 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue 
New York N. Y, 
Ashland 2265 

















 YouriGuarantee of Service 


Pioneer Molders 


of 


Phenolic Products 


Specialists in the 
Design and 
Execution of 

Precision Work 


Boonton 
Rubber 
Manufacturing | 

Company 


AAA 


Boonton, N. J. 
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Some New Casein 
Processes 


(Continued from page 26) 


or below this proportion, ac- 
cording to the degree of plas- 
ticity desired for moulding. 
The ethanol-amines, either 
singly or in the mixture may 
likewise be included in the pro- 
portion of about 5%, which pro- 
portion is also subject to vari- 
ation according to the amount 
of plasticity desired. The vari- 
ous substances may then be in- 
corporated together in any con- 
venient way, as by kneading in 
an appropriate kneading ma- 
chine or by other stirring or 
working devices, until a homo- 


geneous mixture is obtained. 
The mixture may then be 


moulded in the usual way. 

After removal of the moulded 
objects from the molds they 
may be set aside to dry by 
evaporation of the contained 
water. This evaporation occurs 
at a good rate of speed but even 
when the object has lost prac- 
tically all of the included mois- 
ture, it does not lose its plas- 
ticity entirely because of the 
presence of the _ non-volatile 
ethanol-amines. Accordingly, 
the moulded object shows no 
tendency to crack or check, and 
it retains a substantial amount 
of plasticity throughout its life 
instead of assuming the ex- 
tremely hard, brittle condition 
characteristic of casein objects 
as previously moulded. 


A Dry Modification 
of the Process 


The ethanol amines likewise 
show a substantial amount of 
hygroscopicity. Accordingly 
the casein object does not dry 
down to the degree of dryness 
which occurs in the absence of 
such substances as the ethanol 
amines previously disclosed. 

Alternatively the water of 
the previously described em- 
bodiment may be omitted. For 
this embodiment, the dry case- 
in, and the appropriate ethanol 
amines may be mixed, and 
kneaded together for a suitable 
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length of time by any conveni- 
ent means, until a homogeneous 
mixture is obtained. This mix- 
ture is less plastic, with the 
same portion of amines, than 
the mixture containing water, 
but an adequate amount of plas- 
ticity is obtainable by the use 
of increased quantities of the 
amines. The mixture may then 
be moulded in the usual way, by 
the application of suitable pres- 
sure as in a mould or otherwise. 
The amount of plasticity ob- 
tained by this embodiment is 
less, but substantially constant, 
over a considerable period of 
time, as compared to the pre- 
viously described embodiment. 


Avoids Soaking Step in Hard- 
ening Casein 
HE immersion of shaped or 
molded casein articles in 
formaldehyde solution in order 
to harden them is avoided by a 
process described by Julius 
Schinck and Georg Miinch- 
meyer, of Hamburg, Germany, 
where they filed a patent appli- 
cation five years ago. Their 
corresponding United States 
Patent, 1,753,626, did not issue, 
however, until April 8, 1930. 
Albuminous substances such 
as casein, blood substances and 
proteins are converted as is 
generally known into horn-like 
products by subjecting the 
moistened kneaded and moulded 
mass to the action of aqueous 
formaldehyde solutions. This 
process which is known in the 
industry as the hardening proc- 
ess has however the disadvan- 
tage that even in the case of 
moulded articles of small thick- 
ness, such as 2 centimetres for 
example, a reaction time of 
some months is necessary. It 
has therefore been suggested, 
as is known from literature on 
the subject, that the hardening 
of the pulverulent albuminous 
substances should be effected 
with formaldehyde before the 






moulding takes 


kneading or 
place, or that during the knead- 
ing, hardening media, such for 
example as formaldehyde, tan- 


nin and the like should be 
added. These suggestions have 
not resulted in any practical 
success. Albuminous sub- 
stances hardened in advance are 
no longer sufficiently plastic to 
enable suitable horn-like prod- 
ucts to be made _ therefrom, 
while the hardening media sug- 
gested as an addition to the 
mass, such as formaldehyde and 
paraformaldehyde either act too 
quickly upon the albuminous 
substances during the kneading 
process and thereby hinder the 
kneading, or else like hexa- 
methylene tetramine, do not 
harden the product sufficiently. 


Paraformaldehyde Used 


The present invention starts 
from the idea of adding to the 
albuminous substances, and 
more particularly to casein, be- 
fore or during the kneading, a 
hardening medium, which only 
develops its main action after 
the kneading and moulding ac- 
tions have terminated and thus 
does not hinder these processes. 
It has been discovered that from 
paraformaldehyde which in 
itself acts upon albuminous sub- 
stances very similarly to for- 
maldehyde, by treating it with 
acids, such for example, as sul- 
phuric acid or formic acid a 
hardening medium of the kind 
desired can be obtained. The 
paraformaldehyde, by the treat- 
ment with acid, is in a sense 
protected from premature de- 
composition and the giving up 
of formaldehyde to the album- 
inous substances, so that it only 
exerts its hardening action 
when the kneading and mould- 
ing of the albuminous substan- 
ces have terminated. Its action 
is promoted and completed by 
the usual drying of the moulded 
plastic material. 

This process constitutes an 
important technical advance be- 
cause it very greatly shortens 
the time required for the manu- 
facture of horn-like products 
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from albuminous substances. 
The material obtained admits 
of being worked in the same 
manner as the artificial horn- 
like products already in use. 

Examples: 

(1) 200 grams of parafor- 
maldehyde are dissolved in 300 
grams of sulphuric acid of 35 
to 40 per cent by weight by 
heating to 95° C. and separated 
out again by cooling. The 
product separated out is wash- 
ed free of acid with water that 
is as cold as possible and is 
mixed in an aqueous emulsion 
which is as finely divided as 
possible with 10 kilograms of 
slightly moistened casein. The 
material is then worked in the 
manner usual in the artificial 
horn industry, with rollers for 
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EXPERIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 

EQUIPMENT 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Combine to make us a MOST RELIABLE source of supply 


example, and pressed under 
high pressure. The product so 
obtained is dried. 

(2) 10 kilograms of moist- 
ened casein are mixed with 150 
grams of finely ground parafor- 
maldehyde which has_ been 
soaked in 400 grams of a 30 per 
cent formic acid solution, knead- 
ed by rolling and pressed. The 
product is then dried. 





There is a decided trend to 
group products. Manufactur- 
ers of fountain pens look for 
items reaching the same mar- 
kets. They package pencils, 
pen holders, erasers, etc., in one 
carton—a writing set. 

Coty did this when they in- 
troduced their Manicure Tray 
Set. 


For Molded Parts 


BAKELITE 
DUREZ 
BEETLE 
LUMARITH 


Custom Molders Since 1908 


Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


SO. BOSTON, MASS. 


The Durez Molder 








Aldehyde Resins 
(Continued from page 16) 


a 10% sodium solution. The 
reaction corresponds to that re- 
ferred to in Example No. 1. 
After some time, solid resinous 
compounds are obtained. 


Example 5 


500 parts of acetaldehyde are 
introduced, while stirring and 
cooling, into 500 parts of a 5% 
solution of sulphide of sodium. 
The process is similar to that 
referred to in Example No. 1 in 
which a sodium solution is em- 
ployed and solid resinous sub- 
stances are obtained. 

The products obtained in ac- 
cordance with our invention are 
solid masses at ordinary tem- 
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perature; their melting point 
lying above 50° C. According 
to duration and manner of 
treatment, they range from 
transparent to nearly opaque, 
and from a light yellow to a 
dark reddish brown. They pos- 
sess a vivid gloss and their de- 
gree of hardness increases with 
the duration and intensity of 
the treatment with alkaline act- 
ing means. Their melting point 
increases in the same measure, 
it eventually resting at between 


100° to 200° C., and it may 
even reach 300° C. They are 
soluble in organic _ solvents, 


such as alcohol, acetone, anhy- 


CS 8 a ae 


Important parts 


protected against dust 





Improved 
Die fasteners 


Adjustment for 


wear in cross-head 





Extra Die == 
able Scroll 
Outboard ——— 


Die-table Support 


Knock-out Block 


under lourer nut 
to relieve press 
if on center 


Vanadium Steel 
Plunger with 
buttress type thread 
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Reinforced 





drous acetic acid, linseed oil, 
turpentine oil and others. Such 
solutions may be employed for 
varnishing and polishing pur- 
poses, more especially for treat- 
ing, for example, wooden, me- 
tallic and plaster of Paris sur- 
faces. They are especially use- 
ful for first-coating and further 
for the impregnation of wood, 
card board, textiles and other 
porous fabrics. 

All these solid resinous con- 
densation products may be 
transformed into shaped solid 
and workable articles under the 
application of pressure and pre- 
ferably under higher tempera- 


PREFORM 


tures, all with or without filling 
or charging agents, such as 
sawdust, asbestos, and the like. 

Upon treating these solid 
amorphous bodies with mineral 
acids, preferably after the pre- 
paratory solution of the resin- 
products in organic solving ag- 
ents, such as anhydrous acetic 
acid, yellow substances are ob- 
tained by the precipitation with 
water, which will not fuse un- 
til raised to above 300° C. and 
which are very capable of re- 
sisting temperature influences. 
They may be employed in a 


manner similar to the bodies 
above referred to. 
ING PRE Sa 


Steel Cam Rings 


Improved Cam 
Construction 








Accessibility for 
installing core rods 
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Safety 
Shearing 
evice 


Heavier 


_- Syecting arm 


Brackets 


Convenient 
Brake and 
Belt Shifter 


This is our new 5% Tablet 
Machine making tablets up to 
3" in diameter and having a 
depth of fill of 24%". The im- 
provements above, with the use 
of a solid steel frame, insure un- 
usually satisfactory performance. 


We make a complete line of 


preforming machines: single 
punch, multiple or rotary style. 


Write for literature. 
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PHENOL, U. S. P. 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
MALEIC ACID 
PLASTICIZERS 


Manufacturers of 200 products serving American Industries 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St. Louis, USA. 


District Offices at 





Victoria Station House, Victoria St. 


LONDON S. W. |. 


373 Brannan St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


10 East 40th St. 500 No. Dearborn 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 





PREFORMING 


| with the new 


STOKES 


Rotary Press 


250—300 (or more) 
preforms per minute. 
Die fill 2” — Diam- 


“Trouble-proof” Production 



































eters up to 1%". 
Weight and thickness 
of preform easily ad- 
justed. 








Excess Pressure Release 
prevents jammed or 


broken presses. 





Consult us on your preforming problem 


FJ§roKes MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 
5934 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rods 


Sheeting 
Tubes 


The merchandising value 
of articles in which py- 
roxylin plastic materials 
are utilized is directly re- 
lated to the grade of ma- 
terial used in their make- 
up. By consistently meet- 
ing the exacting modern 
color standards in varie- 
gated mottlings and 
translucencies, by careful 
seasoning so that work- 
ing qualities lead to a 
uniform and _ economical 
production, only so can 
a host of fabricated ar- 
ticles be produced that 
will steadily find desire- 
able markets. 

Nixonoid embraces all 
these qualities together 
with a service that makes 
it the dependable pyroxy- 
lin plastic solid. Our rep- 
resentative will gladly 
call at your request and 
tell you how you can use 
Nixonoid to solve your 
fabricating problems. 


NIXON 


NITRATION 


WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 


New York Office 
320 FIFTH «AVENUE 
New York City 


New England Representative 
E. W. WIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
Leominster, «Mass. 
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Synthetic Plastics in the Art of 


Printing 






How inventors have availed themselves of the 
valuable properties of the synthetic resins in 
producing printing plates, type and matrices 


This review, continuing from 
p. 665 of the November issue, 
completes the description of E. 
E. Novotny’s U. S. P. 1,401,633 

Claims cover plate and ma- 
trix having fibrous body portion 
impregnated with hand having 
printing face of acetaldehyde 
condensation product. 

E. E. Novotny, 1,410,031, March 

21, 1922. Filed July 13, 1921. 


Method of Making Printing 
Plate Matrices 


Patentee incidentally states 
that the described and claimed 
metallic matrix may be used for 
molding plates made of syn- 
thetic resins. 

E. E. Novotny, 1,442,173, Jan. 
16, 1923. Filed January 21, 
1921. 

Blank formed by impregnat- 
ing a fibrous base such as 
strawboard with fusible phenolic 
condensation product and heat- 
ed to infusibility, or molded 
from well-mixed mixture of 
fiber pulp and dry. pulverized 
infusible condensation product 
is coated on one or both sides 
with phenolic varnish, sprinkled 
on one or both sides with pul- 
verized infusible condensation 
product and molded against face 
of matrix which has _ been 
sprinkled in the same manner. 
The matrix may have been 
made in the same manner as the 
printing plate. Instead of using 
blank made as above, pulveriz- 
ed condensation product may 
be applied to matrix and plate 


made therefrom by pressure 
and heat. 
The condensation product 


may be composed of phenol and 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde or 
furfural, each composition mix- 
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By Charles W. Rivise 








Commencing on page 324 of 
the June issue, we have brought 
to our readers a number of 
portions of this rather unusual 
extract from the archives of 
the United States patents, 
selected so as to bring out the 
uses to which synthetic resins 
have been applied to the print- 
ing art. 

Only those who have attempt- 
ed to search the literature and 
patents in this widely scattered 
art can appreciate the difficul- 
ties in locating this material. 
By publishing the results of 
these searches, we are saving 
some of our readers not only 
many hours of toil, but the cost 
of a trip to Washington. 








ed with a suitable catalyst such 

as ammonia or hydrochloric 

acid and a suitable hardening 

agent such as hexamethylenete- 

tramine or furfuramide. 

L. Lilienfeld, 1,505,043, Aug. 12, 
1924. Filed June 10, 1922. 


Cellulose Ether and Method of 
Making Same 


An alkyl ether of cellulosic 
body is made by treatment of 
an alky! derivative of a cellulosic 
body either alone or in the form 
of reaction mixtures which con- 
tain such alkyl ether with caus- 
tic alkali and an alkylating 
agent in the presence of a quan- 
tity of caustic alkali amounting 
to between one-fourth and one- 
tenth of the water present. 

The product may be combin- 
ed with gums, resins or phenol- 
aldehyde resinoids and made in- 


to printing agents and composi- 

tions or thickening agents for 

the same. 

C. Ellis, 1,514,508, Nov. 4, 1924. 
Filed May 9, 1922. 


Ketone-Aldehyde Resin and 
Method of Making Same 


Invention is directed to con- 
densing a ketone such as ace- 
tone and an aldehyde such as 
formaldehyde using a catalyst 
such as sodium carbonate in the 
initial stage and caustic alkali 
in the final stage. It is incident- 
ally stated that synthetic resins 
such as those made from phenol 
and formaldehyde, acetylene 
and phenol resin, urea and for- 
maldehyde may he incorporated 
as well as fluxes such as cam- 
phor, tricresy!] phosphate or an- 
iline and fillers such as fibrous 
asbestos, powdered asbestos, 
linters, flock or wood flour. 

Product may be made into ink 
wells. 

A. L. Clapp, 1,566,309, Dec. 22, 

1925. Filed July 19, 1921. 


Fiber Boards and Method of 
Making Same 
Cellulose such as_ sulphate 
pulp or Kraft paper is beaten 
out in presence of waste animal 
matter from tanneries to form 
fiber board which may be coated 
with a phenolplastic and a color- 
ing agent in alcohol and mold- 
ed into printing plates 
C. Ellis, 1,570,584, Jan. 19, 1926. 
1926. 


Cumaron Resin Composition 
and Method of Making Same 


An ingredient of printer's 
ink is made by treating impure 
cumaron resin containing acid 
bodies (sulphonic) with a basic 
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Your Product 
Needs this Sales Appeal 


OUR product needs this sales appeal during 1931. Needs the sparkling 
originality of carefully molded parts, of Bakelite or other molding 
compounds. 


Who would believe a new sales appeal could be expressed in a staid old 
product like binoculars? Norton believed it could be done and presented 
the idea to the Wallensack Optical Company of Rochester, New York, one of 
the oldest manufacturers of optical goods. The idea met with instant recep- 
tion—and now you can buy these fine precision-made binoculars in a variety 
of colors to match an evening gown, or the colors of your favorite football 
team. 


Is there a more striking example of putting a new sales appeal in an 
old product than that of a molded binocular? Perhaps your product needs a 
new sales appeal—a new suit of clothes for the new year. Perhaps you have 
thought of a molded dress for this product—but never went so far as to make 
a full investigation. Let Norton, with their well equipped engineering labora- 
tories, their accurate cost systems, their careful designing ability, present 
their ideas of how new selling punch can be put in your product by 
molding it. 


Without obligation on your part, send for samples of Norloc Molds, and 
learn of the cost-saving, sales-appealing ideas that can be directly applied 
Address 


to your products. 





rloc 


Norton Laboratories, Inc. 
Div. 71 LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Norton Representatives are listed below 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., O. P. Guthrie, 423 Powers Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mr. W. M. Craig, 228 North La Salle St. 
DETROIT, MICH., W. H. Mark Hanna, 6-247 General Motors Bldg. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Mr. J. S. Rathold, 1115 Main St. 
HILLSIDE, N. J., A. C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place 
Custom Molders of Bakelite, Durez, Aldur and Lumarith 














neutralizing agent such as soda. 

lime, magnesia or zinc oxide in 

the absence of sufficient water 
to dissolve the basic material 
and heat. 

T. S. Huxhaum, 1,571,447, Feb. 
2, 1926. Filed Oct. 2, 1922. 
Molding Composition and 
Methods of Making Same 
Incidentally states that mold- 

ing matrices and printing plates 

with furfural resin is possible 
because interposed tin foil pre- 
vents sticking to mold. 

M. C. Beebe, A. Murray and H. 
V. Herlinger, 1,587,269, June 
1, 1926. Filed Nov. 18, 1922. 

Photograph Media and Method 

of Making Same 
This patent disclosing photo- 
lithographic, half-tone and in- 
taglio printing vlates is thor- 
oughly discussed in Plastics, 

June, 1929 issue, page 319. 

J. Scheiber & W. Noack, 1,660,- 
094, Feb. 21. 1928. Filed 
April 15, 1926. 

Method of Making Shellac 

Substitute 

A shellac substitute said to 
be suitable for the preparation 
of inks is made by combining 
mixtures of the products of the 
moderate oxidation of mixtures 
of unsaturated aliphatic fatty 
acids (linseed oil acids, lactic 
acid, castor oil acids, etc.) and 
the products of the moderate 
oxidation of resinol acids from 
copals or rosin with each other 
by subjecting the mixture to 
the action of heat in the pres- 
ence of condensing agents. 

H. Swan, 1,667,447. April 24, 
1928. 

Matrix Blank & Method of 
Making Same 
A potentially reactive resin- 

oid composition is formed into 
a sheet; the sheet is sprayed 
with a layer of metal such as 
lead by means of a Schoop gun; 
the sheet is pressed against a 
positive of any desired sort as 
an electrotype, photo-engraving, 
type set-up, etching, half tone, 
etc. with the metallized surface 
in contact therewith and sub- 
jected to heat and pressure 
whereby the sheet receives and 
retains a permanent impression 
of the positive in its metallized 
surface. 
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Formaldehyde-Primary Aromatic 
Amine Condensation Products. 
Will Hildebrand, The firm: I. G. 


Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 

Germany. U. S. P. 1,777,140; Sept. 

30, 1930. 

Example 1 

107 parts of o-toluidine are dis- 
solved in equal parts of alcohol of 
90 per cent by weight and then stir- 
red with 100 to 120 parts of for- 
maldehyde of 30 per cent (1 to 1.2 
molecule to 1 molecule of the base) 
during several hours at moderately 
elevated temperature (30° to 80° 
C.). The reaction product separates 
as an oil which is separated from the 
watery alcohol. The vessel is evacu- 
ated and the temperature gradually 
increased to 180° C., whereby the 
adhering remnants of alcohol, water, 
o-toluidine base and indefinite crys- 
talline by-products are removed. A 
molten resin remains, the output 
amounting to 90 per cent of the tolui- 


dine employed. After pouring out, 
for instance into molds, the resin 
solidifies to a colophony-like mass 


showing an amollescence-point of 60 
C. The emollescence-point may be 
increased by employing larger quan- 
tities of formaldehyde. 
Example 2 
200 parts of aniline are dissolved 
in 320 parts of alcohol of 94 per cent, 
and 225 parts of formaldehyde of 30 
per cent (—1.05 molecule) are added 
while stirring for 1 to 1% hours, the 
temperature being kept below the 
boiling point. A resin forming a thin 
liquid is precipitated, the separation 
of which is completed by continued 
boiling. The product is further 
treated as described in Example 1. 
A clear, yellow resin showing a soli- 
dification-point of about 50° C. is 
obtained. 


Cellulose-Ester Solutions. Jacob 
Kleinhaus Weidig, assignor to the 
Cellulose Utilities Corporation. U. 
S. P. 1,775,179; Sept. 9, 1930. 

Example 1 
32.0 pounds of nitrated cotton (pre- 
pared according to the usual and 

well-known methods for producing a 

pyroxylin cotton and containing for 

example about 12% nitrogen) is dis- 
solved in a mixed solvent containing 

102.6 pounds of denatured alcohol, 

52.0 pounds of ethyl acetate and 7.6 

pounds of acetone, after which 4.0 

pounds of castor oil is added and 

thoroughly mixed in about 7/8 

pounds of bicarbonate of soda is then 

added to the mixture which is then 
placed in a barrel-type mixer and 

“tumbled” for from 10 days to about 

2 weeks. The resulting cellulose es- 

ter solution has a viscosity of about 

6 seconds as determined by the 

‘‘metal-ball” viscosimeter using a 
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of about % inch diameter 
weighing between about 1.035 
1.045 grams, and allowing the 
ball to fall thru a 10 inch column 
of the cellulose ester solution con- 
ained in a glass tube about 15 inches 
long and about 1% inches in dia- 
meter, the temperature being about 
23° C. That is to say, the viscosity 
is such that it requires about 6 sec- 
onds for the steel ball as above speci- 


steel ball 
and 
and 


fied to fall vertically thru the col- 
umn of solution the specified dis- 
tance (10 inches), the container, or 


cylinder, being as specified. 

As compared with the cellulose 
ester solution made up in the usual 
way and containing the above ingred- 
ients in the above specified piopor- 
tions but containing no sodium bicar- 
bonate, the improved cellulose ester 
solution of the present example has 
a viscosity of only about 1/7 to 1/8 
that of a corresponding cellulose es- 
ter solution prepared in the same 
way and having the same composi- 
tion except as to the sodium bicarbo- 
nate. 

12 examples in all are given. 


Styrol Shatterproof Transparent Ma- 
terial. Ernest Hopkinson, of New 
York, N. Y., assignor to the Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Company, of Nau- 
gatuck, Connecticut, a corporation 
of Connecticut. U. S. P. 1,777,309; 
Oct. 7, 1930. 

1. A method of manufacturing a 
shatterproof glass-like product 
which consists in plying strata of 
polymerized styrols of differing states 
of polymerization, and uniting them 
into an integral article. 

2. A method of manufacturing a 
shatterproof glass-like product which 
consists in forming a stratum of a 
tough polymerized styrol, applying 
to the stratum a harder styrol of a 
higher state of polymerization, and 
intergrally uniting the strata. 

3. As a new product of shatter- 
proof glass-like material consisting 
of integrally united strata of styrols 
polymerized to different states. 


Mica—Pitch 
R. Eckert, 
Company. U. S. P. 
19, 1930. 

Mica is mixed with pitch to pro- 
duce a toughened-pitch composition. 
Mica is less expensive than infusor- 
ial earth, does not cause foaming 


Composition. Clarence 
asignor to the Barrett 
1,773,131; Aug. 


when mixed with pitch, remains in 
suspension without an appreciable 
tendency to settle out, is flaky in 
structure and has great tensile 


strength so that when admixed with 
pitch in imparts binding strength to 
the mixture and thus prevents break- 
ing and shattering thereof at low 
temperatures. 


Synthetic-Resin Manufacture. Emil 
E. Novotny, assignor to John Stog- 
dell Stokes, of Spring Valley 
Farms, Huntingdon Valley P. O. 
Pennsylvania. U. S. P. 1,775,598; 
Aug. 19, 1930. 

Example 
Xylenol, commercial grade 32 parts. 
Formaldehyde, commercial grade 

37 to 40 per cent strength 21.2 parts. 
These materials are placed into a 

suitable digester equipped with an 

efficient stirrer and provided with a 

suitable condenser for distillation. 

With the condenser set in a distilla- 

tion angle the product is boiled vigor- 


ously. Stirring being maintained 
curing the entire reaction and dis- 
tillation cycle. There is evidently 


combination between 
the xylenols and formaldehyde as 
there is only a trace of formalde- 
hyde present in the distillate, more- 
over, the distillate has practically 
no formaldehyde odor. It should be 
noted particularly that no step is 
called for in this process whereby a 
refluxing reaction is maintained dur- 
ing any portion of this cycle. 


an immediate 


The boiling and distillation is con- 
tinued for about two hours or for 
such a length of time and under such 
conditions of temperature’ control, 


etc. until the desired viscosity or 
combination has been obtained. The 
reaction goes along smoothly and 


the removal of both the water of 
solution and condensation may be 
removed with little difficulty at or- 
dinary atmospheric pressure as the 
reaction product is thin at the early 
stages of the reaction and as the 
solubility of water in xylenol is low. 
From 15 to 18 parts of distillate 
will be removed depending on the 
completeness of the reaction and on 
the strength of the formaldehyde 
solution used. The temperature of 
the contents of the digester start 
boiling a about 212° F. and the tem- 
perature increases as the water is 
eliminated until a temperature the 
product will be a hard grindable 
resin. For varnishes and gums and 
temperature of from 250° to 270° F. 
will produce a desirable product. 
With vacuum distillation at the end 
of the reaction or say after a tem 
perature of 250° F. has been reached 
a hard resin can be obtained on large 
batches with less precautions. 


Hexamethylenetetramine. Gustave FE. 
Landt and William H. Adams, Jr., 
assignors to Continental Diamond 
fibre Company. U. S. P. 1,774,929; 
Sept. 2, 1930. 

A continuous process for the man- 
ufacture of hexamethylenetetramine 
which comprises reacting ammonia 
and formaldehyde in alcoholic 
tion at a temperature below 75° C. 


solu- 
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OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 


QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 


The design and con- 
r ae * struction of moulds, 
7 yPm as well as the art of BR 
ee moulding, requires 
highly specialized CO 
skill in producing 
‘ the finished article. 


















Insulation Manu- (DUREZ) 
facturing Co. has a 





this skill which has 

been proved by over 

thirty-five years of Ly 
custom moulding to 

the trades. 








When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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| Hydraulic Operating Valves 


Fig. 1 represents a valve for operat- 
ing Semi-Automatic Presses for Hot or 
Cold Molding, using high and low water 
pressures and Relief, either with or 
without single or double “Pull-Back” 
i] cylinders. The operating lever can be 

placed in any position shown in Fig. 2. 


Made in several sizes for use on large 
or small presses. 


Also Angle, Globe and Pilot Valves 
of various sizes, Safety Valves, and 
Eccentric Quick-Opening Valves. 


j 
J 
| 








Hydraulic Fittings, Pressure om. \ 
Pumps, Accumulators, Steam FF gate 
Plates, Etc. pom ad 








Our experience of over fifty 
years is at your service. Let us 
help you 
solve your 
pressing prob- 
lems. td 

Fig. 2 





Established 1872. 


The Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
330 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















and removing the crystals of hexa- 
methylenetetramine as they separ- 
ate from the solution. 

A process for preparing a syn- 
thetic resin varnish vehicle which 
comprises passing formaldehyde and 
ammonia into alcohol at a tempera- 
ture below 75° C. to form hexa- 
methylenetetramine, there being 
present sufficient alcohol to keep the 
hexamethylenetetramine in solution. 


Colorless and Transparent Phenol and 
Urea Resin... Michisuke Nakamura, 
assignor to Sankyo Kabushiki 
Kaisha, of Japan. U. S. P. 1,775,- 
135; Sept. 9, 1930. 

The acid condensation product of 
a phenol and formaldehyde becomes 
brittle if heating is long continued; 
but on the other hand it turns into 
a solid substance as colorless and 
transparent as glass as said before. 
According to my invention these two 
phenomena are well utilized and com- 
bined. The following is an example 
of carrying the invention into prac- 
tice:— 

First, prepare the oily condensa- 
tion product of phenol and formalde- 
hyde, (suitably supplied as formalin 
using hydrochloric acid or the like 
as a catalyzer, to which add 25 to 
80 per cent of the gelatinous conden- 
sation product produced by heating 
and condensing a mixture of 1 part 
of urea with 4.5 to 10 parts of 40% 
formalin with or without hydro- 
chloric acid or the like as a catalyzer. 
Then, completely evaporate the water 
contained therein under vacuum or 
ordinary atmospheric pressure or by 
other proper means. If it desired to 
obtain the product in solid form, con- 
duct the compound into the desired 
mold while it still retains the proper 
fluidity, and harden it by continually 
heating it in a closed or open vessel 
for one to five days at the tempera- 
ture of 80° C. which is to be gradu- 
ally raised to about 130° C. 


Polymerizing Vinyl Compounds. 
Charles O. Young and Stuart D. 
Douglas, assignors to Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation. U. 
S. P. 1,775,882; Sept. 16, 1930. 

Example I 
1750 parts of vinyl chloride, 1750 
parts of vinyl acetate and 70 parts 
of lead ethyl are added to 1500 parts 
of acetone in a pressure autoclave, 
preferably made of steel and lined 

with tin or lead and heated at 100 

C. for 24 hours. A tacky, white vis- 

cous resin solution is formed. 

Example II 
70 parts of vinyl chloride and 1.4 

parts of lead ethyl are added to 30 

parts of acetone and heated for 20 

hours in a suitable autoclave at 80 

C. A white, viscous gelatinous resin 

solution is formed. 

Example III 
105 parts of vinyl acetate and 2 

parts of lead ethyl are added to 45 

parts of acetone and heated for 24 

hours in a suitable autoclave. A vis- 

cous, glassy resin solution is pro- 
duced. 
Lead tetraethyl can be used in 
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conjunction with other catalysts, and — 

actinic light or other accelerating 

influence can of course be applied. 

Manufacture of Phenolic Resins. Nor- Ou Must Be Awake 
man Strafford and Eric Everard 
Walker, assignors to British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation Ltd. U. S. P. 
1,776,202; Sept. 16, 1930. 

Example 1 

Equal parts by weight of wood 
meal and a solid phenol formalde- 
hyde resole containing about 10 per 
cent free phenol and a somewhat 
larger proportion of other soluble 
phenolic materials of low molecular 
weight are milled together on warm 
incorporating rolls. When cold the 
intimate mixture of resin and wood 
meal thus obtained is finely ground 
and suspended in water. The pH is 





to the fact that your 
press repair bills eat 
up a good part of 
your profits. 














adjusted to 6 by the addition of di- M 

lute acid or alkali while stirring. The Reduce Your Maintenance Cost 40% 
water is decanted off and the powder ° 

is washed three times with approxi- To 80% By Installing Our 


mately eight times its weight of 
water. The pH may then be adjust- 
ed to any desired value. The powder 

which is now granular, free from ELECTRO - DRAULIC 
tackiness and easily filtrable is sep- 
arated from the water, dried in vacuo 

and is then ready for use. The phe- MOLDING PRESSES 
nol content of the purified powder 
is about 0.2 per cent. (The exact 
figure depends on the effciency with 
which the washing process is carried 





out). The wet powder may be then ; 
incorporated with plasticizers, col- The newest and most 
ouring matters and hardening cata- efficient development in 
lysts, or such of them as are not e 

soluble in water may be added before molding presses . . . elec- 
the washing is carried out. ; ‘ 

A similar result is obtained by trically operated -+- no 
using in place of wood meal about complicated parts .. . 
an equal weight of wood pulp, cot- : a : 
ton and other textile wastes, asbestos no expensive accessor- 
or other fibrous or cellular material. ies required . . . com- 

eae plete self-contained 
Manufacture of Phenolic Resins. Nor- , “a 

man Strafford and Eric Everard molding units. 

Walker, assignors to British Dye- , 

stuffs Corporation Ltd. U. S. P. Does away with shut- 

1,776,203; Sept. 16, 1930. downs and expensive re- 

Example ~ ‘ 
Sheets of paper are impregnated pairs. Reduces power 
with an alcoholic solution of resole costs 10% to 50%. In- 


and then allowed to dry. The sheets 
are then washed in several changes 
of water at 40°-50° C. The phenol 


creases production as high as 50%. 


content of the resole is reduced to : ; ; ; ; 
3 per cent or less, the exact degree Full details given in our bulletin; yours for 
f purification depending on the de- . ae 

ol gage ypc Pm , , the asking. Write today. 


gree of washing, the thickness of 
the impregnated sheets, and the res- 
in content. The colouring matter, a _ 
plasticizers, hardening catalysts, ete. FOR QUICK ACTION 
may be added to the resin before USE THIS COUPON 
impregnation provided these are such 
as not to be dissolved out during 
washing. 





Se ce 


Stencil Sheet. Ernest E. Novotny, of TERKELSEN MACHINE CO 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. U. S. 330 A STREET, BOSTON, MASS 

P. 1,776,368; Sept. 23, 1930. a 

1. An impressible stencil sheet Please send me the bulletin describing your semi-automatic, electrical- 
having a porous base and a coating ly operated press. (Type E-1) 
including a cellulose ester and ethyl 
Se ee el ON ee  AdCa Suu Mah Wk eewe Ethie er sene Mme eee eet 


2. An impressible stencil sheet 
having a porous base and a coating 
including a cellulose ester, an alkyl 
ester of oleic acid and a wax. 
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Advertisements 





DESIGNER WANTED 

Practical engineer experi- 
enced in designing molds for 
hot molding or phenol-resin 
compositions. Excellent op- 
portunity for right man, with 
reputable concern in vicinity 
of Philadelphia. Reply to 
Plastics, Box 559. 











WANTED 


Molding Equipment, Pumps, 
Accumulators, Hand or Semi- 
Automatic Presses, Steam 
Table, etc. In writing give com- 
plete specifications and prices. 
Address PLASTICS, Box 558. 








FOR SALE 


14 — Heavy duty Werner & 
Pfleiderer Mixers, jacketed and 
unjacketed, from laboratory sizes 
to 2000 gallons; 4— Fraser Pre- 
forming or heavy duty Tablet ma- 
chines, making tablet up to 2”. 
Miscellaneous—Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, Tanks, Pumps, Compress- 
ors, etc. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 

co. INC. 
13-14 Park Row, New York City 
Barclay 0600 








Julian F. Smith, Ph.D. 
Irene F. Smith, M.S. 


SMITH AND SMITH 


Reference Service 


Translating, Abstracting, 
Searching 
Information service, by subscrip- 
tion, in any one or more of 3 
classes relating directly to plas- 
tics and 33 other classes in all 
branches of chemical technology, 
issued in form adaptable for either 

loose leaf or card file 


455 Chestnut Blvd., 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 








FOR SALE 


On Pacific Coast, four 30x60 
steam platen presses, 120 ton 
pressure. Two new; two practi- 
cally new. Attractive price. Re- 
ply to Plastics, Box 557. 











PLASTICS & MOLDED PRODUCTS 








BUYERS’ 


ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
R. D. Wood 


ALADDINITE 
Aladdinite Co. 


ALDUR 
Aldur Corporation 


BEETLE 
Synthetic Plastics Co. 


BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 


BLOOD 
Jungmann & Co. 


CASEIN 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Jungmann & Co. 


CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Co. 
Erinoid Co. of America 
Karolith Corp. 


CATALIN 
Amer. Catalin Corp. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
American-British Chemica! Supplies, Inc. 
Celluloid Corporation 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


CONTAINERS 
Carpenter Container Corp. 


COTTON FLOCK 
Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 
Peckham Mfg. Co. 


CUSTOM MOLDERS 
American Insulator Corp. 
American Record Corp. 
Auburn Button Co. 
Boonton Moulding Co. 
Boonton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Diemolding Corp. 
Garfield Mfg. Co. 
General Elec. Co. 
Harry W. Hahn Mfg. Co. 
Insulation Mfg. Co. 
Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 
Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Mack Molding Co. 





Monowatt Electric Corp. 
Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 


Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Reynolds Spring Company 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


DUREZ 
General Plastics Inc. 
DYESTUFFS 
Caleo Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


ERINOID 
Erinoid Co. of America 


FIBERLOID 
Fiberloid Corp. 


FORMALDEHYDE 
Gray & Co., Wm. S.., 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica] Co. 


GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 


HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Jewell Electrica] Instrument Co. 


KAROLITH 
Karolith Corp. 


LABELS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co. 


LUMARITH 
Celluloid Corporation 


MALEIC ACID 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


MANICURE ARTICLES 

C. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conn. 
MEASURING MACHINES 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co. 


MOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Burroughs Co., The 


Fred S. Carver, N. Y. 

John J. Cavagnaro 

Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Standard Machinery Co. 

Terkelsen Machine Co. 

Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 





GUIDE 


French Oi] Mill Machinery Co. 
Index Machinery Corp. 
R. D. Wood Corp. 


MOLDING POWDERS 


Aldur Corp. 

Bakelite Corp. 

Celluloid Corp. 

General Plastics, Inc. 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


PEARL COATING 


Celluloid Corporation 


PHENOL 


Dow Chemica] Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


PHENOL RESINOIDS 


Bakelite Corporation 
General Plastics Inc. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


Monsanto Chemical Works 


PLASTICIZERS 


American-British Chemica! Supplies, Inc 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


PREFORMING PRESSES 


Arthur Colton Co. 
Standard Machinery Co. 


F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 


Celluloid Corporation 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
Nixon Nitration Works 
Wiggins & Co., Inc., E. W. 


STEEL, TOOL 


Wm. Jessop & Sons, Inc. 


SWING JOINTS 


Burroughs Co., The 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
French Oil Machinery Co. 
Flexo Supply Co. 


UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 


Aldur Corporation 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


VARNISHES, SYNTHETIC RESIN 


Bakelite Corp. 
General Plastics, Inc. 


WOOD FLOUR 


Becker Moore Co. 
Burnett Co. 
Jungmann & Co. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 


PLASTICS. 


Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 











Standard Technical Handbooks 


Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the 
following if ordered with your subscription to Plastics: 


Pages Price 

A. S. T. M. Pamphlet on Electrical Insulating Materials. . a $ 1.25 
Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of Nitrocellu- 

lose Lacquers ...... ee ante a 375 7.50 
Bockmann, Dr. Fr.—-Celluloid: Its Raw Material and Uses 1921 196 3.56 
Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural! and Synthetic Resins . .1926 203 5.50 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary : 1930 528 10.00 
Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles——Researches in Cellulose 

Vol. 4 phase tawis odes abaoet ake iim - —— 263 6.00 
Ellis, Carleton T.—-Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics 1923 514 8.00 
Hemming, Emil—-Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation 1923 213 6.00 
Scherer, A.—Casein—Its Preparation and Utilization + 221 3.50 
Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial Applications 1927 296 5.00 
Tague—Casein neues ee Serr . 1926 218 3.00 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 13th edition ......1928 1300 5.00 
Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers as shal a 253 3.50 


Other books quoted on request. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Plastics—114 East 32d St.. NEW YORK 








Grimes & Harris 


INCORPORATED 


Since 1904, Manufacturers of 


TOOLS AND DIES 


For Celluloid and other 
Plastics 


Special Machines to Order 


92 Pleasant Street 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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Materials 


for the Plastic Industries 








WooD FLOUR Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 
AN IDEAL FILLER FOR PLASTICS ag stick to Pyroxylin 
=. Also a Gummed and Un- 
BECKER, MOORE & CO., INC. nave lg ay gy oF mee 


Tags, printed and blank. 











NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. . 
Economy Ticket & 
Label Co. 
Largest Manufacturers 552 7th Ave., New York City 
| - 
RENNET CASEIN Established 1889 


BLOOD ALBUMEN 
Finely Powdered—Special Grades for Making Plastics The Burnet Company 
JUNGMANN & CO. 292 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone 
BEekman 3-2287 


WwoopD 


Why Not Cotton Flock ? FLOUR 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition 
Sole Selling Agents 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer ie tlie 
fiber is the best procurable. Why mot try it? 


Incorporated 


5 Desbrosses St., New York 








A arlene Saar Sr 


New England Wood Flour 


| THE PECKHAM MFG. CO. Mills Ine. 
240 South St. Newark, N. J. 


nr thee 


Inquiries Solicited 

















CASEIN DRIED BLOOD 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CONSULTING 
ENTERING THE CHEMIST 


PLASTICS }- IE i D WILL SOLVE PLASTICS 
PROBLEMS. FINE 


KNOWLEDGE OF MANU- 























| IF SO, CONSULT ME FOR 
ACTURING AN 
| INSTALLATION, FORMULAE AND METHODS sa ona 
i ; ' 
( ee eo een eer WRITE BOX 11, PLASTICS 
i ARTIFICIAL HORN SYNTHETIC RESINS 114 E, 92 ST., N.Y. C. 
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Ri Materials 

for the Plastics Industries 

COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 


THEY KNOW QUALITY! 


Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 































MANUFACTURERS will quarantee 


Do you make or use celluloid items? approval of? 
Let us quote you on your Pyroxylin parts or your Product 


your finished item. 
C. J. Bates & Son Standard Mintor@ 


CHESTER, CONN. | u alo 


Writing us may be quite worth while. 

















Your Back Copies of 
Plastics and Molded Products 


Are Worth Money 


We will buy January, February, March and April, 1930, and 
all copies of 1925 that you may have duplicated or no longer re- 
quire. Send us a list and we will give you our prices for your lot. 


Reply to Desk B 
PLASTIC PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


114 East 32nd Street New York City 
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And Now, In Closing: 








ELCOME, 1931! ... You 
were long enough coming! 
... And, while we’re at it, wel- 


come to the “Durez Molder,” 
General Plastics’ new house 
organ interesting enough 


to deserve a more plural title 

. and worth quoting, too, 
especially the inside front 
cover ... We are not go- 
ing to talk business or unem- 
ployment this month (Pro- 
longed applause) .. .You will get 
a lot of it in Febrauary .. It may 
or may not be secret, but we un- 
derstand that an Eastern Comp- 
any has helped a Western one 
lick the problem of molded Cat- 
sup-bottle caps . . .No; neither 
of them are molders! . . .The 
Molded Insulation Company, 
late of Mt. Vernon has moved 
to 3246 Ludlow Street, West 
Philadelphia Mr. Zelov in 
charge ... they are allied with 
Bendix Aviation . . . Some of 
their old employees are. still 
functioning in the original place 
under the name of Mico Co., Inc. 
... Alliterative, huh? ... East- 
ern Pearl Button are going in 
for it too, in case you don’t 
know ... Herman Pohle, V. P. 
of the Burnet Co., has had quite 
a trip through New England. 
Just returned ... The President 
of Tre-Jur (Perfume) has de- 
moted himself to Sales Manager 
for 1931, saying that anybody 
can be President; what’s need- 
ed is sales . . . There’s a man 
who creates unemploy—(Par- 


don!) ... Did he demote his sal- 
ary too?... We understand (re- 
liable authority, etc.) that 


McKinley is out of Bryant... 
he is now in the South, hunt- 
ing ... L. G. Sylvester helped 
unemployme whoa! 

anyhow, he went to the Army- 
Navy game... Speaking of the 
pig-skin, the genial Aumend of 
the National Elec (oh, you 
know!) used to play at Mar- 
ietta College . . .Made the Sec- 
ond All-American team in 1917 
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Elsewhere in this issue 
should be news of the Ameri- 
can Record-Consolidated Film 
deal .. . We forgot to say that 
Cunning-ham has moved into 
McKinley’s office; that “water- 
ed resin” often “backs up a 
ducks roll;” that if you’re in 
business for your health, “Buy 
Apples ;” we thank one and all 
for their fine Christmas cards 

. and the same goes for you. 


E have steadfastly refused 

to give business Christmas 
cards. This hasn’t been petu- 
lence; nor, indeed, lack of 
afluence. It has simply been 
habit. We _ successfully dodge 
the issue again this year by 
giving all our subscribers a well 
chosen present. If you will 
look for our page announcement 
in this issue you'll see what we 
mean. If perchance you are 
not a subscriber and are read- 
ing this over your friend’s 
shoulder, you had better look 
anyway. 


UR friends in Washington 

are certainly thinking up 
work for themselves. Read the 
following portion of the tariff 
act which has been called into 
enforcement recently in New 
York: 

“It shall be unlawful to im- 
port into the United States any 
merchandise of foreign manu- 
facture if such merchandise or 
the label, sign, print, package, 
wrapper or receptacle bears a 
trademark owned by a citizen 
of or corporation created or or- 


ganized within the United 
States and registered in the 
Patent Office.” 

E have been spoken to. 


Yes, and by several peo- 
ple. They have said, in brief, 
that many of our comments on 
this page during the past year 
have been far too caustic, some- 
times sarcastic and often tinged 


with black instead of rose. 
They haven’t, of course, denied 
the truth of those statements 
to which they object. Truth 
has an unpleasant habit of hurt- 
ing, once in a while, but it is 
like a strong astringent—the 
pain is necessary to effect a 
cure. There have been many 
reasons for our often finely- 
tempered words. In this adol- 
escent industry there is a pre- 
ponderance of right thinking 
and steady growing. We dwell 
on some of its evils not because 
they are unusual, for many 
young industrial efforts have 
had far worse ones, but because 
they have destroyed growth, 
hampered development and re- 
tarded ability to a degree out of 
proportion to those who deal 
in principles. Men are awake, 
but they are often heavy-lidded 
from the effects of the immedi- 
ate job. A dash of cold water 
can work a world of good, if it 
isn’t too cold. 


ONDERING what you can 

be thankful for as another 
vear drops by? We don’t be- 
lieve it. This is an industry 
bound to eternal needs, strong 
in its foundations, bright in its 
reflections. There are worries; 
sometimes many more than 
ever will be solved, but as each 
succeeding year passes the older 
trials will seem trivial and, if 
remembered at all, only with the 
thanks that they were not 
greater. As a publisher, writer 
or editor nothing can be pre- 
dicted, philosophized or phan- 
tasied without contradiction: as 
one man talking among friends 
we can say “give thanks” and 
truthfully, with a full heart, 
join in the giving. That we are 
blessed, sometimes, with the 
impossibility of giving is ad- 
equate cause; that we have 
friends, families, work, comfort, 
health—all are reason enough 
and almost any one is sufficient. 
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